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RELIABILITY OF TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS 





BY C. THOMPSON JONES 


The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey 


Terman, in his book called “The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence,’ shows the many 
sources of error into which the teacher falls 
in attempting to judge the intelligence of 
children without the use of intelligence tests. 
He shows clearly that the intelligence of re- 
tarded children is usually over-estimated 
from the very fact that they are in classes 
with children much younger than themselves. 
He makes it equally clear that the intelli- 
gence of superior children is usually under- 
estimated from the fact that their precocity 
has caused them to be placed in classes with 
children older than themselves. From _ these 
facts it would naturally follow that teachers’ 
judgments are not to be relied upon in gaug- 
ing the intelligence of. school children. The 
attempt to choose subjects for an intensive 
study of very bright and feeble-minded chil- 
dren in the public schools of two cities in the 
southern part of New Jersey throws some 
light on this matter and is here briefly re- 
ported. 

An attempt to choose subjects for this 
study was first made on the basis of the 
teachers’ judgments, these choices later to be 
checked up by the use of Binet tests. A 
notice was sent from the principal’s office to 
each of the teachers of the second, third and 
fourth grades, requesting that the names of 
all the very bright boys between the ages of 
seven and one-half years and eight and one- 
half years be sent to the principal’s office. 
A similar request was sent to the teachers 
of the fifth, sixth and seventh grades, asking 
them that the names of all very dull boys at 
least thirteen years old be sent to the office. 
A statement came back from all of the 
teachers that they had no “very bright” boys 
of any age and that they had no “very dull” 
boys of any age. These results were very 
discouraging and seemed to indicate that this 
method had completely failed. It was reason- 
ably certain that in these schools, numbering 
at least eight hundred pupils, there surely 
must be children who were very bright and 
also children who were very dull. If it were 
true that this method had completely failed, 
then it seemed useless to rely on teachers’ 
judgments in choosing very bright or feeble- 
minded children from the grades of the public 
school. We were, however, not quite willing 
yet to admit that the teachers’ judgments 
were not reliable, and we determined, if pos- 
sible, to help the teachers in their judgments. 

We accordingly made a list of all the chil- 


dren in the school who were eight years of 
age and all of the children in the fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades who were over thirteen 
years of age. We then gave each one of 
the teachers one of these lists and asked her 
to arrange the names of the children in order 
of intelligence. The Binet tests were then 
given to the boys of eight years of age who 
were said to be the brightest, and to the boys 
thirteen years of age who were said to be 
the dullest... The results of these tests 
showed in every case that the teachers’ judg- 
ments were correct. This means that the 
child at the head of the list of the eight- 
year-old boys, that is, the child said by his 
class teacher to be the brightest, tested high- 
est by the Binet, and on the other list the 
boy said to be the dullest by his classroom 
teacher actually proved to be the least intelli- 
gent when he was given the tests. This 
showed us very plainly that the classroom 
teachers’ judgments were to be relied upon 
regarding the relative intelligence of the pupils 
of any particular age in their classes. This 
seemed to warrant our conclusion, then, that 
teachers’ judgments were to be relied upon 
absolutely when the teacher considered chil- 
dren of only one particular age; that is, when 
she dealt with all eight-year-old children or 
all ten-year-old children. 

Just how to reconcile this conclusion that 
teachers’ judgments are absolutely reliable 
with our previous conclusion that the same 
teachers’ judgments were absolutely worth- 
less and not to be relied upon is our next 
problem. Our explanation is that when a 
teacher is asked off-hand to pick out the very 
bright or the very dull children of a certain 
age she unconsciously compares the children 
who are eight years old wtih all the other chil- 
dren in the room. If a child is very bright he is 
probably in a room with children much older 
than himself; and in this case the teacher is 
comparing his school performances with the 
school performances of children chronologi- 
cally older. As is to be expected, he does 
not show up particularly well when compared 
with these older children, and consequently 
the teacher decides that he is not of superior 
intelligence. Exactly the opposite occurs in 
the case of the boy who is very dull or actu- 
ally feeble-minded. This child 
be promoted several times in his 
career and is consequently in a 
children chronologically younger 


has failed to 
school 
class with 

than he. 
school work 


The teacher is comparing his 
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with the school work of the other children 
in the room, which means that he is being 
compared with children from two to five 
years younger than he is and naturally his 
work shows up very favorably. 

The teacher in both cases completely fails 
to take into account the chronological ages 
of the children. When asked to pick out the 
brightest child in her room, her eye wanders 
over the faces of the children before her and 
lights upon one who has made a very bril- 
liant recitation, and she naturally chooses 
him as one of the brighter pupils of the class 
without considering that he may have had 
this same *subject matter two or three times 
previously in other rooms of the same build- 
ing. In the same way when asked to pick 
out a very dull child, as she looks over the 
children and sees one who is very timid and 
has failed to adjust himself to this new work, 
since he has been doubly promoted, she picks 
him out as a child who is rather dull or 
stupid. As a matter of fact, if she had con- 
sidered his chronological age, she would have 
found out that he was several years younger 
than the other boy who seemed to be so 
brilliant. 

The truth of the matter has been expressed 
in a rather facetious manner by some one 
who said that if a teacher should have large 
placards on which were written the child’s 
chronological age pasted in front of all the 
children in the room, then, and then only, 
would she be able to give correct estimate 
of the real innate abilities of these children. 

It is probably true, also, that teachers are 
not able to judge children except on the basis 
of their school accomplishments. There is, 
however, some reason to believe that, in 
most cases, school accomplishments are a 
fairly accurate measure of the innate ability 
of school children. If this be true, then the 
teacher, in estimating the ability of the pupil 
to do well in school work, is also estimating 
the natural intelligence of these children. 

It can hardly be expected that any teacher 
will be able to take due account of the factor 
of age in estimating the intelligence of chil- 
dren, unless some such mechanical scheme as 
we made use of is adopted. It is a very 
simple matter to make up a list of the chil- 
dren of any particular age in each room and 
then ask the teachers to arrange the names 
of these children in order of estimated intel- 
ligence. 

As perhaps might be implied by the above 
statement it is our opinion that some such 
plan as this might be of actual use in the 
public school in rating the intelligence of 
school children. It is, however, not even sug- 
gested that such a plan as this would take 
the place of actual intelligence testing in 
measuring the mentality of exceptional chil- 
dren, either defective or superior, who are 
to be placed in special classes. 

It is maintained that a plan like this might 
be utilized in making a preliminary survey of 
the pupils in the different classrooms in order 
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to pick out the children who shou'd be tested 
before they are sent to the special classes. 
In this way the number of children who are 
tested can be reduced great'y, and this in 
most cities would be a _ great advantage, 
since the amount of time which the psycho- 
logical investigator can give to any particular 
school is limited. ; 

The conclusions brought out as the result 

of this study may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows :— 
i. Teachers’ judgments of the innate abil- 
ities of school children are not to be relied 
upon unless the teacher definitely takes into 
account the ages of these children 
making her estimates. 

2. Teachers’ judgments are reliable when 
some mechanical scheme is used for forcing 
her to take into account the ages of the chil- 
dren. 

3. Teachers’ judgments of the intelligence 
of school children should not be substituted 
for the use of intelligence tests. 

4. Teachers’ judgments may, however, be 
used to simplify and to supplement the use 
of intelligence tests in selecting very bright 
and defective children for whom special pro- 
vision is to be made. 

-0-@-0-@-e-@ 


MAYOR HYLAN’S CHARGE 


[Mayor Hylan of New York on the appointment of 


the new Board of Education, gave them the following 
charge. ] ; 


You are all familiar with the importation of the 
Gary plan. It became a political issue, not be- 
cause we willed it should be so, but because hold- 
ers of political office sought by use of the powers 
of their brief authority and by control of the funds 
of the city to dictate school policies. This the law 
never intended should be possible. This the new 


city administration intends shall not be its practice 
or policy. 


when 





The schools are by law intrusted to the board of 
education and the state has provided that within 
that board shall lie exclusive power to determine 
policies. That is to be your duty. The Board of 
Estimate will not seek to interpose its will by with- 
holding or granting of funds for particular pur- 
poses. It will exercise its right to see that the 
funds granted for school purposes are properly 
and economically expended. : 

[ have asked you to accept appointment to the 
board of education. The service is arduous, impor- 
tant and exacting, the more so because the mem- 
bership of the board has been reduced from forty- 
six to seven. There has been much of criticism 
and complaint voiced against the old board, but 
that does not concern us now. A small board has 
been created and should have a fair trial. I ask 
you to do everything in your power to make the ad- 
ministration of the schools a success. 

In appointing you to the board of education, I 
have neither asked nor have I expected any pledge 
to do or not to do any particular thing or to favor 
any particular plan or device of school adminis- 
tration except the elimination of the so-called Gary 
system and the erection of new schools as soon as 
possible, all of which was pledged in the platform 
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upon which | was elected and which was pledged 
to the people, and my election is a mandate to carry 
out this pledge. The only pledge I exact of you is 
that you shall render the best service that lies 
within your power and that you be guided solely 
by the consideration “what can be done most ef- 
fectively to improve the education we are giving 
to our children.” 

And so I ask you to give consideration thought- 
fully and in a spirit of consecration to the highest 
ideals of public service to the problems that con- 
front you. The people of this city elected a new 
administration to do three things for the schools: 
Eliminate the Gary plan, build more schoolhouses, 
so that every child might be properly accom- 
modated, and reduce part time. Betterment of the 
schooling of our children underlies all three. 

This board of education takes office with thirty- 
eight schools operating under the Gary plan, with 
alterations under way in twelve more buildings to 
fit them for the operation of the plan and with 
funds available to extend it to a total of 123 build- 
ings — nearly one-fourth of all of these in the 
city. Recognizing the mandate from the people at 
the last election that the Gary plan be eliminated, a 
halt has been called to altering any more buildings. 
Work is going forward only on contracts awarded 
before election. The board of superintendents, 
with whom the new city officials have been in con- 
sultation, report that the Gary system can be elim- 
inated from many, if not from all, of these schools 
by February 1. They will report to you the way 
in which this can be done. They will also be pre- 
pared to recommend where new buildings should 
be erected, to suggest ways to hasten the comple- 
tion of buildings now under construction, and, in 
co-operation with the buildings bureau, to tell you 
where economies in construction may be effected. 
It was in order to set this machinery in motion for 
you that the incoming board of estimate called the 
superintendents into conference. It was not with 
the intention or idea directly or indirectly of fram- 
ing policies for the new board of education. 


Another important problem to which you must 
early direct attention is the simplification of our 
schooling. No longer does a mere smattering of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, good English, 
history and geography suffice for the vast majority 
who leave school to seek employment. The boys 
and the girls at work who have been thoroughly 
prepared in these essential subjects advance ahead 
of those less thoroughly taught. Evidence has 
been submitted to me that indicates that we have 
been crowding in many special subjects and cutting 
down the time for and attention to drill in the es- 
sentials. Your board will do well to examine into 
the extent to which we have added fads and frills 
or fancies to the impairment of those studies every- 
one ought to know well. 

In your work as members of the board of educa- 
tion you will learn much from the experience of 
those closest to the children—the teachers. Again 
and again have I been urged to name a_ teacher 
upon the board of education, but I have concluded 
that such special representation is not necessary. 
There is in the school system an advisory council 
of teachers and it is within your power to author- 
ize the president of that council to sit with you in 
meetings as does the superintendent of schools un- 
der the law, with a voice but no vote. I recom- 
mend such procedure to your serious consideration. 
During the past two years the Teachers’ Council 
has been ignored by the board of education. This 
is unfortunate. The idea of a Teachers’ Council 
is sound. Such an organization ought to be a great 
help to a board of education. 

There is need in the school system of greater 
application of the experience of principal and 
teachers in the solution of the educational prob- 
lems that will confront you as members of the 
board of education. Make use of this experience. 

3ring the parents into close touch with the schools 

and with your board. Encourage the local district 
boards to help. If all will work together with you, 
the betterment of the schooling of our children 
should be speedily accomplished. 
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GETTING INTO THE GAME 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 
[Address at California State Association, Los Angeles.] 


School people must prove their efficiency future over the top of every demand that is 


by getting into the game. There are four to be made upon the schools. 

phases of efficiency in playing any game. There must be no fettering of the future 

Play the game you know. Know the game _ by even sacred traditions of the past. What 

you play. Play the game at the right time is to be is of infinitely greater concern than 

to play that game. Be a good loser. what has ben. No curriculum of yesterday 
The feature of the educational game to be has any claim upon tomorrow. No subject 


emphasized now is that of playing the game 
that should be played at this time. From no 
desire to dodge the patriotic responsibility 
the game now emphasized is that of the 
latest educational progressiveness. 

There is no occasion to refer to any educa- 
tional activities upon which the schools are 
entering, but rather the catching of the 
vision which is to carry the education of the 





needs to be considered today because it was 
reverenced yesterday. No custom of time of 
year for school sessions nor for length of 
school day has any prestige for 1918. 

Entirely aside from the World War this 
adaptation to progress would be binding. Prog- 
ress is never ended. A crystal is as dead as 
a petrified tree. It is more brilliant, but it 
has no more life. 
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Education tomorrow will be biological and 
not geological. We shall be infinitely more 
concerned with the mental alertness and 
moral rectitude of a child than with what 
his grandfather thought about the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. 

The greatest good of the greatest number 
for the longest time is to be the educational 
slogan of the future. And the “longest time” 
is forward and not backward. 

The keenest educator for 
who concerns himself with 
learns and his efficiency in 
use of what he has learned, 
where he learned it or who 
to learn it. 

Books will be used only as 
learning of things most worth knowing. 
Grammar, for instance, is not to be wor- 
shiped because of its logic, its sacredness, 
nor its scholastic classicalness, but only as ‘t 
makes the voice and pen more effective in ac- 
tion. The value of language, like that of the 
cannon, depends upon how far it will carry and 
how effective it will be when it reaches its 
destination. 

Life is to be infinitely more complex to- 
morrow than it was yesterday, and the schol- 
astic puttering of yesterday will be as much 
out of place tomorrow as would be the 
wooden musket for boy training in charging 
a German trench. 

To whine about too great variety of sub- 
jects, many new things in school, too 
much out-of-school activity, too little drill in 
thoroughness, is like the fussiness of the 
farmer because science requires him to feed 
and milk cows the same time every day; to 
feed his pigs balanced rations; to adapt his 
planting to agricultural wisdom rather than 
superstitiously to a phase of the moon. 

Education is to be a science rather than a 
tradition; adaptation rather than predestina- 
tion; inspiration rather than irritation; de- 
veloping the courage of faith rather than the 
sedition of fear; riding on the crest of the 
incoming wave rather than disappearing with 
the undertow. 


tomorrow is he 
what the child 
making the best 
rather than with 
taught him how 


aids to the 


too 
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RUTLESS AGE 

One great achievement of the day is the rut- 
less highway. 

There were never any ruts on a race track. 

There can never be ruts where there is speed. 

No one in ruts can ever make speed. 

Ruts were always made by the slow traffic. 

The ruts that remain are on cross roads where 
the traffic is light, and the rims narrow. 

No automobile highway has ruts. 

After every rain the ruts are officially dragged 
out. 

Every educator should strike a pace that will 
make ruts impossible. 

If any school man or woman is so constitution- 
ally slow as to be rutty there should be an official 
drag ready for the emergency. 

In this rutless age there is no place for rutters. 


A. E. W. 
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CHRISTMAS—1917 


The gladdest day of all the year! 
The day when love is king! 

But the soldier boy chokes back a tear, 
As this Christmas bids him sing. 


The crowning day of the centuries, 
When good will to men was born! 

But a Christian world doubts on its knees, 
On this Christless Christmas morn. 


O suffering ones, Christ reigns above! 
Wipe the tears from every eye! 
For when we cannot live for love, 
’Tis God-like then to die. 
— John Gilbert Thompson, Fitchburg Normal School, 
whose three sons are in the war. 
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STATE AID 


BY ALBERT W. 





RANKIN 


Minneapolis 
[See Editorial. ] 


In 1878 the president of the state university se- 
cured the passage of a bill establishing state aid to 
high schools. This bill was designed definitely to 
aid higher education, in other words to aid high 
schools in preparing students for the university. 
As the years passed two things happened; first, the 
appropriations increased, and, secondly, there grew 
up a feeling in the state against connecting the uni- 
versity so intimately with the appropriations. The 
criginal purpose of aiding higher education was 
modified io that of establishing a system of high 
schools which should minister to the needs of their 
several localities. Increased appropriations began 
to call for large sums from the legislature. Aban- 
donment of the idea of “aid to higher education” 
led to a transfer of the demand for appropriations 
from the university people to the local school au- 
tliorities. This changed the situation in the legis- 
lature. 

Inasmuch as the high school towns furnished 
only a minor portion of the legislators it became 
impossible to pass appropriation bills without the 
aid of the village and rural members. In order to 
placate these latter, aid was extended to village 
and rural schools. On the political side there was 
also the fact that state aid took from the large cities 
hundreds of thousands of dollars more than was 
returned to them, and in Minnesota the big cities 
have always beer at the mercy of the legislators 
cutside of them. Another factor explaining the 
rapid increase of state aid was the jealousy of 
members of the legislature toward state supported 
institutions of learning, f charitable or 
penal sort. As the state grew together with its 


institutions, increasing demands 


even ofa 


were made upon 
tle general revenue of the state for the support of 
these institutions. Members of the legislature from 
localities having no state institution compelled other 
members to large 


vote local 


to equalize the situation somewhat. 


appropriations to 
schools sO as 
Thus far in the discussion we have considered in 
the main only the political side of the question. We 
have uncovered the “pork barrel” aspect. 

From the point of view of education, state aid 


began as an aid to higher education. The univer- 
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sity was an infant industry needing encouragement. 
It had the sympathy of the state. As time went on 
its size became a menace in the minds of some and 
the sympathy formerly given to it was more mani- 
fest in other educational channels. The high 
schools declared their independence, and renounced 
the preparatory school idea. |The old-time class- 
ical education fell into disfavor, and industrial edu- 
cation claimed attention. In a democracy it is in- 
evitable and right that elementary education should 
occupy the centre’ of the stage, inasmuch as it is 
the most ubiquitous. The inability of normal 
schools to supply the demand for rural — school 
teachers led to state aid for normal departments in 
the high schools. All these and other influences 
tended to give the sanction of education to the up- 
building of a system of state-supported schools, 
through subsidies bestowed upon institutions other 
than those supported entirely by the state. All the 
while the chiet influence tending to increase ap- 
propriations was, as has been explained, political. 
Educators found it easy to get money for their 
purposes because the giving was in line with the 
political game played in the legislature. 

There is also an economic side to the situation. 
Educators generally believe that the state as op- 
posed to the locality. should furnish a part of the 
funds needed in the process of educating the young. 
This justifies state aid as an equalizer of taxes. As 
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it is now local taxes run from next to none at all 
up to as high as fifty mills for school purposes in 
Minnesota. 

There are substantial and just grounds for state 
aid. We are on the right track as far as the fact 
is concerned. Both economic and educational con- 
siderations justify state aid. But the matter has 
been handled in Minnesota too much from the 
political or pork barrel side. The money has come 
easy to educators and they have been afraid to 
make it a fair proposition because of the danger of 
raising opposition to the whole scheme. Really 
they have, in a way, been justified in this. The 
responsibility really, in the final analysis, rests with 
the people. When Johnny legislator came march- 
ig home from the biennial session with a few hun- 
dred dollars for schoo! purposes he was acclaimed 
as a benefactor by his constituents even if the local 
tax for school purposes was insignificant. People 
can never get taxes which are too low. 

What is now needed is a thorough overhauling 
cf the whole matter of state aid. It is a delicate 
matter to do this, for the people have been used to 
political patronage instead of educational nourish- 
ment. Some one is likely to suffer if the pap is 
taken away from the greedy. What educators are 
chiefly interested in is to’see state aid distribution 
transferred from political to educational standards. 

—School Education. 


a 
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Our first task as members of the new New York Board of Education will be to find 
means of restoring confidence of teachers in the school administration.—Arthur L. Somers, 


President of the new Board. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXIV.) 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Edgar Lee Masters is a product of the 
Middle West; he selected his birthplace as impar- 
tially as a man well could — just about the centre 
of the United States, at a place called Garnett in 
Kansas, and he first saw the light on the twenty- 
third of August, 1868. After graduating from 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois (a place memo 
rable as being the scene of the famous Lincoln- 
Douglas debate ten years before he was born), he 
studied law in his father’s office and was admitted 
to the bar when he was twenty-three. When he 
was thirty he accomplished two triumphs: He got 
married and brought out his first volume of poems. 
He was modest in giving the volume its name. It 
was simply “A Book of Verses,” which may or 
may not have been taken from Omar’s most widely 
quoted and parodied rubai. But it seems to have 
stayed “underneath the bough,” for Edmund 
Clarence Stedman does not make mention of it nor 
did it sail its author into Warner’s Biographical 
Dictionary. He followed it up with a number of 
dramas: “Maximilian,” in blank verse (1902), “Al- 
thea” (1907), “The Trifler’ (1908), besides a 
volume of essays entitled “The New Star Cham- 
ber” (1904), and another book, “The Blood of the 
Prophets” (1905). 


I fear that we in the East, in our conservative 
complacency, or let us put it, in our somewhat 
myopic narrowness of vision, or with our tendency 
to look across the street instead of next block, or 
let us hope, through the mere accident of local con- 
ditions, were ignorant of this new star rising in 
the West. If I am not mistaken, William Marion 
Reedy, who is not only a master of accounts but a 
master of style, was the first to catch it and reflect 
it in the Mirror of his literary telescope, down 
there in St. Louis. “The Spoon River Anthology” 
was a name to pique curiosity and it was well kept 
in the public eye before the book itself appeared. 
“Spoon River”! Where is Spoon River and why 
should it boast of an Anthology? people would ask. 
When it was published it made an immediate hit, 
first, because of its clever reclame; secondly, be- 
cause it deserved it. Vers libres were beginning 
to loom large in the domain of Poetry — or shall 
I say in the purlieus of Poetastery? — and the 
necrologist of the Spoon River Cemetery showed 
himself an adept in making what Mr. Howells 
calls “Shredded Prose.” Whatever anyone may 
think of lines that know no definite meter, but run 
on and break off wherever they become brittle even 
though it be between a noun and its attendant ad- 
jective or in the middle of a split infinitive, if the 
Poetry stuff of which they are made is intrinsically 
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interesting, the form will make very little dif- 
ference. 

Free verse has inspired new life into French 
poetry, which even under the manipulation of the 
Parnassiens was as formal as a Chinese lady’s 
feet. It is no new thing in English, except in its 
more lawless manifestations, and when its eccen- 
tricities and vagaries are somewhat toned down, I 
believe that it will be recognized as a perfectly 
legitimate manifestation of Prosody. 

Mr. Masters presents the poetical obituaries of 
two hundred and thirteen former inhabitants of a 
small Illinois town which has a cemetery on the 
hill, as described in the poem which suggests the 
gentle Elia’s imitation Alcaics with their refrain, 
“All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” He 
asks :— 

“Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and Charley, 

The weak of will, the strong of arm, the clown, the 
boozer, the fighter?” 

and answers the question in Lamb fashion :— 

“All, all are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on the hill.” 

That question is repeated of others several times 
and answered :— 

“All, all are sleeping on the hill.” 

Yet not all, for of one he says :— 
“Where is old Fiddler Jones 

Who played with life all his ninety years, 

Braving the sleet with bared breast, 

Drinking, rioting, thinking neither of wife nor kin, 

Nor gold, nor love, nor heaven? 

Lo! he babbles of the fish-frys of long ago, 

Of the horse races of long ago at Clary’s Grove, 

Of what Abe Lincoln said 

One time at Springfield.” 


New Englanders and Virginians or their descen- 
dants were the chief settlers of Spoon River, but 
alas, how degenerate! as degenerate as the poor 
folk inheriting some of the Mayflower names in 
and around Plymouth! In a large proportion of 
the self-revelations here perpetuated there lurks a 
tragedy : One was a drunkard, another a murderer, 
another a seducer, another the seduced, another a 
hog thief; the tragic stories interact or interlock ; 
one is the complement of another and explains a 
third. Husband and wife, happily united as the 
world supposed, as they lie in their graves, vent 
their spite on each other, and their son, who had 
been an undisciplined vagabond, tells of his rela- 
tions with a Paris cocotte, while at the same time 
remembering with tears in his eyes the gentle 
ministrations of his old maid Sunday school teacher, 
who, in turn, had yearned for him with all the 
sweetness of her virgin heart; and the Apothecary, 
Trainor, philosophizes on the queer mixup of 
life :-— 

“Only the chemist can tell, and not always the chemist, 

What will result from compounding 

Fluids or acids. 

And who can tell 

How much men and women will interact 

On each other, or what children will result? 

There were Benjamin Pantier and his wife, 

Good in themselves, but evil toward each other: 

He oxygen, she hydrogen, 

Their son a devastating fire. 

I Trainor, the druggist, a mixer of chemicals, 

Killed while making an experiment, 


Lived unwedded.” 
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These obituary poems are like the raw stuff of 
dramas. Thus, for instance, “Butch” Weldy be- 
came too intimate with Minerva Jones, the village 
poetess, who “thirsted so for life, who hungered so 
for life.” Dr. Meyers takes pity on her! 

“No other man, unless it was Doc Hill, 

Did more for people in this town than I. 

And all the weak, the halt, the improvident 

And those who could not pay flocked to me. 

I was good-hearted, easy Doctor Meyers. 

I was healthy, happy, in comfortable fortune. 
Blest with a congenial mate, my children raised, 
All wedded, doing well in the world. 

And then one night, Minerva, the poetess, 

Came to me in her trouble, crying. 

I tried to help her out — she died — 

They indicted me, the newspapers disgraced me, 
My wife perished of a broken heart, 

And pneumonia finished me.” 


His wife, “a congenial mate!’ Listen to her side 

of the story :-— 
“He protested all his life long 
The newspapers lied about him villainously : 
That he was not at fault for Minerva’s fall, 
And only tried to help her. 
Poor soul so sunk in sin he could not see 
That even trying to help her, as he called it, 
He had broken the law human and divine. 
Passers-by, an ancient admonition to you :— 
If your ways would be ways of pleasantness 
And all your pathways peace, 
Love God and keep his commandments.” 

It is quite amazing how much of tragedy may be 
bottled into a line or two. Alfred Kreymborg, who 
is one of the ablest of the “Others” school of verse, 
recently emitted a memorable effusion which con- 
sists of two lines :— 

“Until you came— 

I was I.” 
That is all there is to it. It is rather not a bottle 
but a label to an imaginary bottle and the reader 
must find the bottle himself. Suppose a commer- 
cial traveler comes to a country town—to Spoon 
River for instance—and makes violent love to the 
daughter of the grocer, takes her riding in a hired 
Ford, presents her with a half-pound box of stale 
chocolates and squeezes her hand in the darkness 
of the movie-show, then goes away, leaving her dis- 
consolate ; and in the watches of the night she cries 
out :-— 

“Until you came— 

I was I.” 
Or a young and handsome rector appears at the 
Episcopal Church and all the virgins of the flock 
find their whole lives changed by their becoming 
enamored of his silvery voice and his thick curls 
and his stole, and each one of them sings to her- 
self :— 

“Until you came— 

I was I.” 
Verily the New Poetry has enormous explosive 
qualities only equaled by a grain of trinitrotoluol! 
Mr. Masters’s condensed tragedies are not quite so 
condensed, but as a rule the poetry which they con- 
tain is in the story rather than in the magic of 
words. Yet occasionally he touches a golden chord, 
if I may use a mixed metaphor, as in the obituary 
entitled :— 
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HARE DRUMMER. 
“Do the boys and girls still go to Siever’s 
For cider, after school, in late September? 
Or gather hazel nuts among the thickets 
On Aaron Hatfield’s farm when the frosts begin? 
For many times with the laughing girls and boys 
Played I along the road and over the hills 
When the sun was low and the air was cool, 
Stopping to club the walnut tree 
Standing leafless against a flaming west. 
Now, the smell of the autumn smoke, 
And the dropping acorns, 
And the echoes about the vales 
Bring dreams of life. They hover over me. 
They question me: 
Where are those laughing comrades? 
How many are with me, how many 
In the old orchard along the way to Siever’s, 
And in the woods that overlook 
The quiet water?” 


It is said that ministers generally get at the bet- 
ter side of men and women, while doctors and law- 
yers are more frequently confronted by the seamy 
side. Is that why Mr. Masters is so keen to show 
up the hypocrisies, the hidden sins, the cancers in 
the two hundred buried hearts of Spoon River? 
Are all marriages wretched, all ministers whited 
sepulchres, all newspaper editors time-servers, all 
judges dispensers of injustice? Is all life quite so 
desperately unfair and mournful as his Anthology 
would have us believe? Is he too cynical? Or are 
these unhappy, broken, disappointed, sinful, tragic 
figures lying under their truth-telling gravestones 
merely the outcasts and criminals and drunkards 
and hypocrites gathered into the Spoon River ceme- 
tery as Dante put into the circles of the Inferno 
all his enemies and the sinners of his time? Let 
us hope so, for if there is any real place quite so 
predominantly bad as he depicts Spoon River to be, 
we should be sorry for it. Yet one reads these 
little tragedies with unflagging interest and they 
stand reading aloud and reading again and again; 
they do not pall; there is something about them as 
immortal as Dante’s “Divine Comedy” ; taking any 
one, you say, “How true!” Only the prevalent 
pessimism of them makes one hesitate. I think 
that Mr. Masters got the idea of the collection from 


the old Greek Anthology; at all events there is a 
considerable similarity in motive between his self- 
portraits and those which have come down to us. 
As an illustration I am going to quote a rather 
literal translation of one of the poems by Theose- 
bias in the Greek Anthology entitled “Akestoria,” 


signifying “One Fond of Physicians.” It is cast 
in Mastersese :— 


“I who lie buried here 

Was married in succession to three physicians. 
My first husband was an allopathic doctor 
Who gave children paregoric 

And their parents calomel: 

But his drugs failed to save him, 

He died of a fever. 

After mourning for him 

Seventeen months 

I married a homoeopathic doctor 

Who believed that a grain of arsenic 

Put into the Great Lakes above Duluth 
And taken out, after due lapse of time, 
Below Niagara Falls 

Would cure tuberculosis : 

He died of a cough. 

I mourned for him only seven months, being older, 
And then I married 

A Christian Science practitioner, 

Whose theory was that all 

Illness and disease are error. 

But he, too, passed on, 

And I followed him 

And we both lie here side by side 

Little Eddyfied.” 


In 1916 Mr. Masters brought out a new volume 
entitled “The Great Valley”; in this, though there 
are several sonnets and other poems in conven- 
tional form, most of them are in free verse form, 
but are rather longer than the average of the Spoon 
River collection. They are, as one would expect, 
dramatic in tendency and some of them show his 
study of classical traditions. They have hardly the 
unique distinction of the Anthology, though one 
might pick out several that would comport well 
with the best of the former. But the real service 
to the reader is to suggest that he get these two 
volumes and discover for himself the gold that is 
to be found in the lodes. 
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God, who gavest men evpes 
God, wbho gavest men beart 


To see a Dream; 


To follow the Gleam; 
God, who gavest men stars 


To find beaven by; 


God, who madest men glad 


And need fo die; 


Lord, from the bills again 


Wie bear tby drum! 


God, who lovest free men, 

God, who lovest free men, 

God, who lovest free men, 
Leadon! Whe come. 


—Hermann Hagedorn. 
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A LETTER TO THE SCHOOL BOYS OF 
AMERICA 


BY WALTER D. HEAD 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


It has long been customary to refer to school 
boys as “future citizens,” “the coming generation,” 
“the hope of the world.” Indeed these phrases 
have been repeated until, perhaps, they have lost in 
your ears part of their significance, yet they are 
great truths and they have at the present moment a 
greater significance than ever before. The young 
men from twenty-one to thirty, the generation im- 
mediately ahead of you, the men who were just 
about to complete their education, have been turned 
aside through a world calamity from the paths of 
industry and the professions into the path of war. 
Many of them will not come back from “over 
there”; some who do come back will come as 
cripples, and still others, though not physically in- 
jured, will have been made unfit through their ter- 
rible experience to take up these positions of lead- 
ership in American life which they normally would 
have filled. In other words, there will be a gap in 
the nation’s manhood at just the age when men are 
beginning to take up the world’s work. Those who 
will be left will be largely the older men whose 
counsel and judgment will be of the greatest value 
in the work of reconstruction, and you, boys. Do 
you realize what this means to you? It means for 
you a tremendous extra responsibility and a tre- 
mendous extra opportunity. It means that you 
must do not only your own part, but that of those 
who have gone as well. It means that the nation 
must look to you also for the support and con- 
tinuance of an international union which will make 
a recurrence of the present world madness forever 
impossible. 

Many of you will not have to wait to step into 
the shoes of the man just ahead, for he will not he 
there. Many of you will have to step from school 
or college into positions of power and responsi- 
bility. Do you realize this, and if you do, how has 
it affected your attitude towards your school work? 
Do you know that our President said that there 
never was so great a need of trained minds,—and 
by this he meant not only minds trained for the 
continuation of the war, but even more, minds 
trained for the work of peace. Are you making 
the most of the months or years of training which 
are to be yours before you take up your -double 
load? Are you on your toes seeking each bit of 
information or training which will help fit you to 
be of the greatest service, or are you doing only 
as much as will get by? Are you making the most 
of the opportunity for training provided by your 
teachers and your books, or are you one of those 
whom the teacher has to drag along? 

A college professor recently said that the most 
striking of all the changes which the war has 
brought about in the American colleges and uni- 
versities is the change in the attitude, both physical 
and mental, of the student body. “Formerly,” he 
said, “we saw much of the so-called American col- 
lege slouch. Now, all that is changed. | With 
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straight shoulders and clear eye, the young men to- 
day greet me either with a salute, or in the tone of 
a salute.” 

You are indeed the hope of the world. Are you 
preparing to measure up to its great expectations? 
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THE LURE OF ATLANTIC CITY 


“On to Atlantic City!” is the slogan of the 
3,000 or more superintendents whose duty 
and desire draw them to the great annual 
convocation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s influential Department of Superin- 
tendence, held each year the week of Febrn- 
ary 25. Atlantic City gives them special wel- 
come. Atlantic City is accustomed to extend- 
ing the hand of greeting. An average of 160 
conventions meet there annually and _ the 
spirit of hospitality is always aflame. 

Those superintendents who have been there 
(as well as those whose visit at the 1918 
event is their first) will like to reflect a bit 
on the wonderful transformation which has 
converted a sandy, swampy waste into the 
healthful, populous convention city, which at- 
tracts a great, mobile community with peren- 
nial zest each month in the rolling year. Only 
about three score years ago the flat, scrubby 
island of Absecon (5,375 acres), off the coast of 
South Jersey, was little noticed. When Atlantic 
City was incorporated in 1854 it was only.a fisher- 
man’s resort of scarcely more than 500 people. 
The United States census of 1860 gave the popu- 
lation at 687. 

Promoters from Philadelphia and New York, 
looking for seaside resorts for the perspiring thou- 
sands in those great centres, hit on this spot, only 
one hour by rail from the Quaker City and three 
hours from New York. 


The plan succeeded. Then what a change! In 
two generations the population increased to 27,- 
838. Nothing could stop the inflow of people and 
wealth. In the past twenty years millions have 
been invested. A solidly built, substantial city has 
sprung up as if by magic upon the reed-grown, 
sandy marshes of Absecon. The inhabitants are 
nearly 55,000 and the yearly visitors aggregate a 
great army of ten million people. August alone 
enrolls 300,000 on the great beautiful bathing 
beaches, which are seldom deserted, even in win- 
ter, because of the equable climate of South Jersey. 
As the train rolls over its solid roadbed traversing 
five miles of water-soaked marshes and over the 
bay from the mainland, Atlantic City’s  turreted 
buildings seen across the sun-lit levels seem like a 
fairy city of the sea. Chief among these are the 
royal palaces, the majestic hotels (1,000 hotels al- 
together valued at fifty million dollars) ; rates rang- 
ing from $1 to $20 a day; the postoffice handling 
fifty million pieces of mail a year; the banks (there 
are nine of them with deposits of over thirteen 
million dollars), thirty-five churches of all denom- 
inations, twenty theatres, a public library of 30,000 
volumes and a score of fine public, private and 
parochial school buildings, the thirteen public 
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schools alone enrolling 8,600 pupils and 280 teach- 
ers, and costing $450,000 a year. 

Atlantic City has sixty-five miles of paved 
streets and over thirty miles of trolleys in its five 
square miles of area; but its greatest thoroughfare 
is its famous eight-mile-long board-walk, com- 
menced twenty-two years ago. It was Atlantic 
City that originated the idea of a board-walk pro- 
menade along the beach front, from which have 
sprung similar foot highways in summer sea re- 
sorts everywhere. 

There are over twenty rest pavilions and thirty 
surf bathhouses scattered along the beach, the city 
beach front park being four miles long, and six 
great ocean piers extending over the sea waters 
provide recreation and _ fresh-air opportunities 
galore. 

The visitor may go from the Inlet at the north 
(where Absecon lighthouse lifts its height 167 feet 
above sea level and casts a light visible nineteen 
miles at sea), eight miles by trolley to Longport, 
the southern limit of the island. Atlantic City is 
one of a score or more of New Jersey towns (ot 
5,000 population and over) which have adopted 
the commission form of government. 

Not only the city by the sea but the whole state 
of 3,000,000 people welcomes the eminent body of 
superintendents. New Jersey (one of the original 
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thirteen states), it is apropos to note, stands high 
educationally, enrolling 73 per cent. of its school 
population (496,899 school children), 5 per cent. 
higher than either New York or Pennsylvania ; 15,- 
000 school teachers are employed ; the average daily 
attendance is 382,218, and the public school ex- 
penditure per capita of average attendance, $60.92, 
is more than either New York ($53.47) or Penn- 
sylvania ($46.71). 

The school superintendents and school adminis- 
trators of New Jersey are unsurpassed in efficiency, 
from State Superintendent Calvin N. Kendall of 
Trenton and President J. S. Frelinghuysen, Rari- 
tan, of the state board of education, all along the 
long line of eighty-eight city and twenty-one 
county superintendents. Among them are such 
leaders as H. C. Krebs, Somerset; C. S. Albertson, 
Camden; D. T. Steelman, Gloucester; A. W. 
Hand, Cape May; H. A. Stees, Burlington; B. C. 
Wooster, Bergen; A. L. Johnson, Union; H. M. 
Cressman, Atlantic, and City Superintendents John 
W. Carr. Bayonne; J. E. Bryan, Camden; E. C, 
Broome, East Orange; W. J. Gleason, Newark; A. 
J. Demarest, Hoboken; J. J. Savitz, Westfield; F. 
Mackey, Trenton; H. M. Maxson, Plainfield; R. E. 
Clement, Elizabeth; Henry Snyder, Jersey City; 
Mabel Vanderbilt, Princeton, and Charles B. Boyer 
of Atlantic City. re > * 
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WAR-TIME TEACHING OF LATIN AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


BY HELEN E. PURCELL 


Institute for Public Service 


“We need Latin America more than Latin Amer- 
ica needs us,” says W. J. Dangaix in his pamph- 
let, “How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life.”* 

This to most of us is a new point of view. We 
have been accustomed to thinking of Latin Amer- 
ica as a mass of turbulent little countries from 
whom we ask little except that they behave and 
toward whom we exercise a sort of indulgent pa- 
ternal oversight which we are apt to illustrate by 
rather hazy notions of the Monroe doctrine. 

As a matter of fact while the Monroe doctrine has 
been of vast help to the Latin Americans, in for- 
mulating it President Monroe had at least the cor- 
ner of an eye to the great business of protecting 
ourselves. The advantage of keeping European 
nations from setting up colonies in any part of the 
New World is evident in the present world war. It 
a German or Austrian dependency were a part of 
Latin America we would have a situation similar 
to that in South Africa. In addition an enemy 
base for submarines and supplies so near to our 
doors would be a serious handicap in carrying out 
our part in the war, not only through the necessity 
for protecting our own shores from so nearby an 
enemy but through the difficulty of obtaining the 
enormous supplies from the vast Latin American 
storehouses upon which the carrying on of the war 
depends so much. 

Mr. Dangaix says: “We would have been in a 
sad plight in equipping an army, safeguarding its 
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arrival in France, housing it in canvas tents on the 
battle fields and sustaining it there with our agri- 
cultural and meat products and the necessary am- 
munition, were it not for the nitrate fields of Chile, 
which are also directly connected with the protec- 
tion afforded us by our highly efficient navy, forts, 
fortifications and defensive mines. 

Latin America is with us from the crad’e to 
the grave every day of the year and in every 
condition of our lives, although many of us 
are not aware of it. 

When we dress in the morning the material for 
the shoes on our feet and the clothing on our backs 
may have come from the pampas of Patagonia, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay or from Chile and the up- 
lands of Peru. 

When we eat our meals during the day the early 
bell peppers, snap beans, tomatoes and other vege- 
tables served to us may have come from the Isle of 
Pines and the juicy beefsteak, roast beef or mutton 
chop may have come from far-off Argentine or 
Uruguay instead of from Kansas City or Chicago. 

When we buy our friends or ourselves a box of 
candy the coloring in the candy may be made from 
the cochineal, a Latin American bug living on the 
cactus plants of Mexico and Central America, while 
without the large quantity of sugar which we ob- 
tain from Cuba (more than fifty-two per cent. in 
1915), it is doubtful if the price of the candy would 
be within the possibilities of most of our purses. 

When we ge to the dentist, the cocaine which 
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saves us trom: the old-time agonies of tooth extrac- 
tion is a product of the leaves of the coca plant, 
which is successfully cultivated in Peru and Bo- 
livia, and if we have a decayed tooth filled with 
platinum the chances are that the metal came from 
Latin America, whose output of this precious 
metal is exceeded only by that of Russia. 

The doctor gives us quinine and castor oil from 
the same source, and without the rubber supplies of 
the Amazon valley many automobile factories 
would be obliged to close. 

Even our chewing gum comes from Latin Am- 
erica. The basis of it is a sap called chicle, for 
which we are entirely dependent upon a tree which 
grows in the forests of Mexico, Central America 
and Venezuela. 

Finally, when we die and are buried, the wood 
in our coffins or the marble in our mausoleums may 
have come from one of these countries. 

Much of our misunderstanding of the Latin 
American has been the result of the sort of instruc- 
tion that has been given to children in our schools 
with respect to these countries. That Europeans 
look for Indians in New York City and have a 
wholesome fear for their scalps in Michigan and 
Ohio is due to the sort of thing their writers have 
given them to read. They have emphasized the 
unusual and the dramatic. Writers respecting Latin 
America have followed similar methods. It is 
just as fair to give an impression of us as a nation 
on a basis of an Indian reservation and a southern 
plantation cultivated by darkies as to give the im- 
pression of Latin America and its people that must 
follow a study of much of the material which our 
children read respecting them. 

Here is a work for the teacher. Latin Ameri- 
can products as genuine needs and Latin American 
peoples with cities, schools and a civilization like 
our own must be taught at least in conjunction with 
descriptions of folk customs and habits in remote 
or special regions. Classes must be led to see be- 
low the surface and appreciate the real history and 
attainments of these peoples. It is more important 
that pupils know that the Argentine Republic is 
said to have the most complete and efficient sys- 
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tem of medical inspection in existence, even in- 
cluding free medical advice to teachers, than that 
they are able to glibly describe the picturesque at- 
tire of a cowpuncher from the pampas. 

In the near future the boys and girls of the pres- 
ent will be the directors of the nation and its poli- 
cies and it is to them we must look to avoid a repe- 
tition of past failures in our relations with Latin 
America. 

In the past the error of our viewpoint with 
respect to Latin America has cost us dearly. We 
have always been a profligate nation, but in none 
of our acts have we shown such utter disregard for 
expenditure as in our Latin American trade meth- 
ods. This is illustrated by the fact that although 
we have used one-half of the world’s tin output, 
until our trade with Europe became disrupted be- 
cause of the war we have never bought our tin 
from the source supply. Instead we have pur- 
chased the refined tin (one-fourth of which is 
mined in Bolivia) from European middlemen. In 
consequence we have been paying the entire prof- 
its on one-half of the world’s supply of tin, re- 
sulting from mining and milling this tin including 
the big ocean freights on the ore, to the reduction 
works or refineries in Europe, shipment of the re- 
fined tin to the United States, brokers’ commis- 
sions, insurance, etc. It has only been since the 
beginning of the European war, when our supply 
of tin was interrupted, that we tardily began to 
correct this extravagant method of obtaining our 
supply of tin by building our first tin refinery, 
which enables us to refine the tin ores which we are 
now importing, in increasing quantities, direct 
from Bolivia. 

Following the war there is bound to be a com- 
mercial reorganization of the world. The part we 
play in this reorganization will depend upon an un- 
derstanding of our own problems and needs and 
of the problems, needs and lives of other people. 
Latin America does not need us as much as we 
need her. Common sense should show us the wis- 
dom of approaching this reorganization with readi- 
ness and intelligence. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


[Issued by the Free Public Library, Newark, N. J.] 


The story is told of Civil War times, that a 
group of patriotic moneyed men in New York 
got together and offered prizes for a new 
national anthem. Bushels of poems were sent 
in, it seems, but none was thought worthy of 
a prize. 

Great poems are not made that way. They 
grow out of hearts full of great feelings. And 
that is how “The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
born. This is the story: In the War of 1812 
the British took Washington, and burned its 
public buildings. Francis Key, a young Wash- 
ington lawyer, born in Maryland, saw it done. 
Then the British decided to attack Baltimore. 

There had been some British officers quar- 


tered at the house of a Dr. Beanes, and he had 
not only fed them but prescribed for them, and 
they were grateful. They had left his house, 
and he and his friends were having a picnic on 
his grounds, when along came three British 
soldiers who had strayed from their army. Dr 
Beanes took them prisoners and they were 
locked up. But one of them escaped, caught 
up to the British and reported what Beanes 
had done. Back came a party of British cav- 
alry, took the doctor prisoner and carried h'm 
off to the British ships, where they decided to 
hang him shortly. 

Key, with a flag of truce, offering to ex- 
change prisoners, went post-haste to the rescue 
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of his friend Beanes; and the British admiral 
said: “Because this doctor was kind to our offi- 
cers, we shall be glad to release him, but it 
can’t be done now. On the contrary, you will 
have to join him and stay on one of our ships 
yourself, for we have business on hand that 
you might tell about were I to let you go 
now.” And he clapped Key and Beanes and 
another American into a prison ship for a 
while, promising to free them later. 

Now the business the British had in hand 
was the taking of Baltimore. Key’s brother- 
in-law, Judge Nicholson, was an officer in the 
fort that protected the city, and Key had to 
watch the attack with no chance to help his 
friends in the city, or even to warn them. With 
the picture of what he had seen done in Wash- 
ington fresh in his mind, he was terribly ex- 
cited. First the British landed a lot of fine 
soldiers from their ships to attack by land. 
From Tuesday morning until midnight 
Wednesday they fired on the fort. Then came 
word to them that the land attack had failed; 
it was for the fleet to succeed if it could. So 
the ships went closer and fired faster; and a 
few of them, hidden in the smoke, crept past 
the fort toward the city. When they had suc- 
ceeded in doing this they were so pleased that 
they cheered—when lo! a little American fort 
on the other side of the river noticed what 
they were doing, began firing on them, and 
drove them back. Baltimore was saved. 

Poor young Key, pacing the deck of his 
prison ship, could see nothing that Wednesday 
night, but had to guess by the sounds what 
was happening. The shells flew; the bombs 
burst. Was the fort answering? Was it being 
injured? Then came silence. Had the enemy 
given up? Had the fort fallen? Then cheers 
and more firing. 

Everything would be made plain if he could 
only see the fort. If its flag was gone, it had 
surrendered. If the flag still waved, the city 
was safe. The big ships around him were a 
blur through the mist. Vapor and smoke hung 
over the fort. The gray light of daybreak 
crept slowly over the world. A little breeze 
floated by. There came a tiny break in the 
vapor. The flag? The flag was still there! 

It is an awful thing in a moment like that to 
have no way to express what you feel. Key 
had served as a soldier and he could have 
fought, but he was penned up on that deck. 
What could he do? Key took a letter from 
his pocket and on the back of this letter wrote 
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a few words to remind him later of thoughts 
that were stirring in his mind. That is how 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” came to be 
written. 

The British sent Key and his doctor to the 
American shore before they sailed away, and 
he straightway wrote out his poem. 

Then he and Nicholson took it to the print- 
ing office of a Baltimore paper, the “Ameri- 
can,” to be printed. But the printers had all 
gone out to defend the city. There was 
nobody in the shop but Samuel Sands, a boy 
twelve years old. Young Sands took the paper, 
set the type, worked the press, pulled off the 
sheets, and there it was—a “broadside”—a 
single sheet with a single thing printed on one 
side only. 

The tune that he wished his poem to be 
sung to was probably in Key’s mind when he 
wrote the poem, for it is written in peculiar 
metre. Nicholson had the name of the tune 
printed on the sheet with the words, and as it 
was a good and a well-known tune, people 
began singing it at once. They sang it at a 
restaurant that night. As soon as the theatres, 
that had been closed because of the attack on 
the city, could be opened, one of them an- 
nounced “A new song by a gentleman of Mary- 
land,” and it was sung there. And it was 
played at the battle of New Orleans. 

The tune had been long used as an English 
drinking song. It is hard to sing, partly be- 
cause it covers so many notes, from quite low 
to very high; but it is a fine tune when sung, 
and a wonderful tune when played by wind 
instruments. 

The army and navy have taken it for a 
national air. Every evening when the United 
States flag is lowered at any garrison, in Porto 
Rico, in Governor’s Island, in California or the 
Philippines, and on all the flagships of every 
American naval squadron, this tune is played. 

Because it is now a national song or hymn 
it has become the custom for all Americans to 
rise when it is being played or sung, and bands 
are not expected to mix it in medleys with 
other tunes, but rather to play it through re- 
spectfully, as the bands of other nations play 
their national airs. 

When people are excited, especially over war, 
and especially when they are unable to take 
their part in the real fighting, they are apt to 
say very fierce things about the enemy. In his 
third stanza Key did just that. So it is the 
custom to omit the third stanza. 
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® Stars of our flag,. one by one pou arose, 

Till the sky on our banner was bla3ing witb splendor! 
Eacb ray from tbeir deptbs ts a nigbt to our foes, 

And a sunburst of joy to the gallant defender. 
Hot only theit wortb cheers tbe land of pour birtb, 

But flings its clear ligbt to the ends of the earth! 
And the nation sball never from victory rest, 

Till the world is as free as the Land of the Wiest. 


— Will Carleton, 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE* 

While Dr. Brewer has not said the last word 
on vocational guidance he has certainly said 
the latest and most masterful word, and has 
brought together as has no one else the most 
sign'ficant phases of vocational gu dance from 
the days of Frank Parsons to Mrs. Helen 
Thompson Woolley, appropriately emphasizing 
the early work in Boston by Parsons, Meyer 
Bloomfield, Philip Davis, Frank. M. Leavitt and 
Frank V. Thompson, and magnifying the won- 
derful work and achievements of Herman 
Schneider and Helen Thompson Woolley in 
Cincinnati. 

The tracing of the early efforts of Parsons, 
Bloomfield, Philip Davis, Frank M. Leavitt and 
criminat’ng, adequately appreciative and inte!- 
ligently and inspiringly informing. 

Mr. Brewer has sized up the problems of 
Vocational Guidance more honestly and hero- 
ically than has any other writer, partly, of 
course, because he has the advantage of the 
weak spots in his predecessors, and more es- 
pecially because he has no practices of his own 
to defend. 

He advises from the standpoint of an on- 
looker who knows the game. Charles Darwin 
began one of his books with the remark that 
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an amateur chess player looking on a game 
being played by champions can often see a 
play that neither of them saw because of the 
intensity of their interest in the result. Mr. 
Brewer has the double advantage of being 
philosophically and scientifically an expert, and 
at the same time an onlooker. 

The book both places a vast array of danger 
signals and provides approximately the same 
number of guide posts. It is as pessimistic 
when it turns on danger signals as it is op- 
timistic when it sets guide posts. 

Mr. Brewer knows where Vocational Gu‘d- 
ance should go and how it should get there, 
and consequently he knows when it is on the 
wrong road. 

Automobile associations not only put sign- 
color bands along a_ national highway, but, 
recognizing that trait of human nature that 
likes to try a new way, a way not profession- 
a'ly marked out, it says “Cross Road” wher- 
evcr there is a road that leads nowhere. The 
best service Mr. Brewer has rendered, pos- 
sibly, is in placing no end of “Cross Road” 
signs for heedless enthusiasts who mistake a 
tickle for a thrill. 

It will be little short of a crime for any one 
hereafter to venture upon vocational guidance 
without devoting adequate time to “The Vo- 
cational Guidance Movement, Its Problems 
and Possibilities.” No one knows so much of 
vocational guidance that he will not think 
more vigorously, as well as more clearly, be- 
cause of the reading of this book. 

Vocational guidance is one of the most 
promising features of the movement for char- 
acter education, and whoever tries to quicken 
the moral life of the young by merely irri- 
tating the skin with capsicum vaseline is in 
the class with those who tried to cure typhoid 
fever with leaches. 

Irritating moral education is scarcely skin 
deep. It may make the man to whom it is 
applied cringe, but it will not strengthen the 
heart-beat as will wise vocational guidance. 
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THE REASON 


A superintendent adds this postscript to the 
renewal of his subscription: “What caused the 
change in the secretaryship of the N. E. A.?” 

This question has been often asked of us as of 
others, doubtless, in the past six months. It has 
not been answered in print so far as we know, 
and it is not likely to be answered officially. 

The Educational Review, the Sierra News, the 
Ohio Educational Monthly have severely crit- 
icised the management for the change, and Dr. 
Carroll G. Pearse, Dr. W. H. Allen and S. Y. 
Gillan have editorially paid’ their respects to 
some of these critics. So far as we know this 
is the sum total of important publicity regard- 
ing the change. 

The responsibility for such a change lies with 
the Board of Trustees of the Permanent Fund, a 
board of five. 


This provision was made by the Constitution 
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when the N. E. A. was chartered by Congress 
some years ago. It was done by the ultra.con- 
servatives when.they were in power, and. it was 
thus provided for because it was believed to be the 
most adequate safeguard for conservatism. 

The men then in abso‘ute power first lost the 
control of the presidency, then of the Board of Di- 
rectors, then of the Executive Committee, and ul- 
timately of the Board of Trustees. 

This board, when conservative, never gave any 
reason for any action it took. There was a more 
exciting public interest in its action under the con- 
servative regime, but the board was silent. Pre- 
sumably the present board will follow that ex- 
ample. 

All that can be said by an outsider is that the 
selection of a successor to Dr. Irwin Shepard was 
incidental, if not accidental. Dr. Shepard’s elec- 
tion, on the other hand, was logical and inevitable. 
When he resigned there was no legitimate heir 
to the throne and the choice fell where it did 
presumably because of an incident when he 
was treasurer and because of experience as an 
accountant and bus ness efficiency expeit. 

We do not see that, under the Constitution, there 
can be any criticism of the Board of Trustees, 
who alone were in close touch with the secre- 
taryship. 

We have heard no criticism in any quarter of 
his technical efficiency. 

Presumably the action, unanimous, with one ab- 
sentee, was due to the relation of the secretary to 
those officially responsible for the conduct of af- 
fairs. 

There will be suspicions as to why the Trustees 
did as they did. There were always susp:cions 
in regard to the former board. Those suspicions 
worked themselves out in legitimate channels, and 
if present suspicions are adequate those who have 
suspicions have the same legitimate way to mate- 
rialize them. 
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NATIONAL ALL-STAR CLUB 

The States Relations service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has an 
achievement scheme by which each champion 
automatically becomes a member of the 
National All-Star Club, entitled to all privi- 
leges of such membership. In the northern 
and western states sixteen corn club members 
were winners. The leader was Robert Strick- 
land of Roswel!, New Mexico, who-e profit in 
corn raising was $174.50 per acre. The second 
was Syclon S. Francese, Duncan, Arizona, 
$147.74 profit per acre. The corn prize-win- 
ners were from Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Oregon, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
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kota, Massachusetts, Connecticut. These nine 
states are certainly a surprise. Not one of 
them is supposed to be a corn state. The 


others are California, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Washington and Wisconsin. 
For Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri to 
be out of it is another surprise. 

In potato clubs there were thirteen winners, 
the leader being Ernest Carlson, Arcata, Cal- 
ifornia, whose net profit was $:70.80 per acre. 
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rhe second was Tommie Day, Mt. Vernon 
Washington, profit $603.84 per acre. The net 
profit of the four girls was $400 per acre, and 
of the nine boys $440. 

Startling figures these! 

The states that were winners are: California, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Washington, Wisconsin and Utah. 

For a girl in Massachusetts to make a net 
profit of $257.28 per acre in potatoes, and a 
boy to make $107.60 per acre in corn is a 
genuine surprise. 

But the great surprise was to have New 
Mexico and Arizona win the two first prizes 
in corn raising. The two had a net profit of 
$322.24 in corn raising. 

Desert, indeed! 





TRAINING PUPILS TO STUDY* 

“How not to teach” would be an appropriate 
title for much school work prior to this decade. 
“The survival of the fittest” has been about 
all that could have been said of the purpose 
of many schools. To assign a lesson, to turn 
a child loose with his textbook, to let him sur- 
vive or perish was quite a common plan. 
All this is of the past, or of those who teach 
in the past tense. The most that could be 
said of the old way was that it represented 
the mongrel in animal husbandry. 

All this is changed, or is rapidly being 
changed for thoroughbred work. Today it is 
the teacher’s chief mission to train each child 
how to learn his lesson adequately with the 
least waste of time or effort. Of the vast 
army of demoted or retarded students of the 
past practically all of the normal children 
would have been saved the humiliation and the 
loss of time had it been a function of the 
school in their day to train the children how 
to study. 

_ One of the first administrators to see the 
light of the new day was Dr. H. B. Wilson 
of Topeka, who has made available for any 
teacher and for any student a clearly stated 
series of definite aids for saving time and 
energy in the learning of any lesson in any 
common school subject. What the highest art 
of salesmanship is to salesmen this art of 
teaching to learn is to any teacher. In making 
it clear “how to do it” Dr. Wilson wastes no 


space, no type, and makes slight draft on a 
teacher’s purse. 





*Training Pupils to Study.’’ By Su i i 
D., Topeka. Baltimore : Warwick pew ae gg in Bam 
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CREDIT IT TO UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


North Dakota with her frigid winters would 
be freezing some of these cold winters when 
coal 1s scarce east of the Mississippi but for 
the State University and the professor who is 
now acting president. 

Now North Dakota knows that it has 500,- 
000,000,000 tons of lignite, which the Dakotans 
will not use in thousands of years. 7 
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PATRIOTIC BULLETIN 


One of the most beautiful, comprehensive 
and inspiring Patriotic Bulletins that we have 
seen is issued by the Department of Education 
of the state of Washington, Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, state superintendent. 

It contains a Foreword by Mrs. Preston, a 
Proclamation by Governor Ernest Lister, Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson’s famous message to 
Congress, in which war was declared with Ger- 
many, and the wonderful reply to the Pope, 
patriotic songs, poems, selections from essays 
that are the most thrilling—in all seventy-five. 
There are also both historical and biographical 
articles adapted to enlighten and inspire the 
public. 
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ZENAS CRANE’S WILL 

Zenas Crane, Dalton, Massachusetts, who 
recently left to various institutions and 
causes, by will, $2,127,000, was unusually 
broad in his vision and discriminating in his 
purpose. 

He left to the Boys’ Club of Pittsfield 
$110,000. We think this is the largest sum, 
in proportion to the size of the city, that has 
ever been provided in will by any one for 
such a purpose. Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, receives $20,000, while 
the following colleges receive $5,000 each: 
Washburn of Kansas, Yankton of South Da- 


kota, Wieser of Idaho, Lincoln Memorial 
University of Tennessee, Oberlin of Ohio, 
Berea of Kentucky, Hampton of Virginia, 


M. C. A. College 


Tuskegee of Alabama, Y. 
both of Spring- 


and International College, 
field, Massachusetts. 
BOY SCOUTS 

With the slogan “Every Scout to Boost 
America,” Boy Scouts in all parts of the coun- 
try Sunday, January 20, became government 
dispatch bearers for one week, in order to dis- 
tribute among 10,000,000 persons literature 
that presents the facts about America’s war 
aims. 

They distribute a specially printed Boy 
Scouts’ edition of the Flag Day address of 
President Wilson at Independence Hall, June 
14, 191%, which answers questions as to the 
causes that led this country to enter the war. 

From time to time the Committee on Public 
Information expects to use Boy Scouts in car- 
rying direct to the people other matters of na- 
tion-wide interest. 
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WORSE THAN PRANKS 


Cleveland has suffered from alarming school- 
boy pranks. Five school boys were convicted 
of turning in false fire alarms. In three weeks 
there were 250 such alarms by school boys. 
The five boys convicted got off with fines of 
$5 and $10. 

These boys would turn in one alarm and 
then, while the firemen were responding, they 
would hasten to another box and turn in an- 
other alarm. Repeating this performance, they 








would send in several alatms from the same 
section of the city within the space of an hour. 

To fine such boys $5 looks like fooling with 
fools in a very silly fashion. Such dangerous 
practices are not “pranks”; they are crimes. 
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TRUTH NOT WANTED 


All battle pictures are put in clouds of 
smoke just as though smokeless powder had 
not been used for several years. The people 
don’t want a picture of a battle as it is, but 
as it used to be when their idea of a battle 
was formed. 

_This is peculiarly applicable at the present 
time educationally. There are reactionaries— 
the word just fits the case—who want us to 
re-act a smoke-powder battle in a smokeless 
powder age. They do not want education for 
today, for the conditions of today, but they 
want the pictures on the platform and in print 
to retain the smoke of the smoke-powder days, 
even if there are schools running on a smoke- 
less powder basis. 
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STATE AID 


We are using in this issue a clear statement 
of the causes which have resulted in a most 
unfortunate controversy over “state aid” in 
Minnesota. We have eliminated from the 
article the personal element, for it is a much 
larger proposition than the politico-educational 
rumpus in Minnesota. Every state has, has 
had, or will have this problem on its hands. 
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Jacob Werthelm has offered $5,000 in prizes 
through the New York Board of Education to the 
public schools of that city which sell the most 
thrift stamps prior to May 31. 








The University of Pennsylvania and Rutgers 
College will probably open their doors to women 
students. The war continues to do its unusual 
work. 


_ Arthur L. Somers, president of the new New 
York Board of Education, has been on the 
Board of Education under nine mayors. 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand” sounds 
better when David is a warrior leader than 
when he starred as a pacifist. 

It is a crime to pay solicitors for Program 
advertising $22,000 and give the army and 
navy $754, 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


For the first time universities boast of the 
number of students who are absent. 


Disloyal teachers must lose in their contention 
for freedom to be anti-United States. 


Optimism is not easy, but it was never more 
needed. 


January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 
January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 
Draft the fellows who graft, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN ASTOUNDING ORDER. 


We have had voluntary “meatless days” and 
“wheatless days” in plenty; now we are to have 
compulsory “workless days’—fourteen of them, 
five in a bunch, and the others at the rate of one 
a week. And this by the order of Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, on only twenty-four-hours notice. 
It is not surprising that this astounding order, 
which covers the whole country east of the Missis- 
sippi and practically all manufacturing industries, 
should have a paralyzing effect upon the public. 
Except that there had been intimations for a day 
or two that a legal holiday for a succession of 
Mondays might be ordered, the order, when it 
came, was so great a surprise as to seem incredi- 
ble, until the text of it had been carefully studied. 
There was a widespread feeling that it spelled dis- 
aster to American industries and that it would be 
gleefully interpreted by our enemies as a signal 
of acute distress. 


SOME OF THE CONSEQUENCES. 


It is easy to figure out, on paper, estimates of 
the hundreds of thousands of tons of coal which 
may be saved by shutting down all industries for 
fourteen days, and closing all places of business 
and restricting passenger travel for ten of them. 
But there is another side of the account which 
needs to be taken into consideration. To shut 
down all industries for fourteen days means, of 
course, a corresponding diminution of production. 
It means a loss to wage-earners of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in wages. At a time when 
every day counts in all places where war supplies 
are being turned out, and when it is absolutely 
necessary for effective prosecution of the war that 
all these activities should be speeded up as much 
as possible to make up for past delays, it is a seri- 
ous matter to curtail production at the rate re- 
quired. The effect, moreover, on morals and the 
public order is by no means negligible. 


A BLOW AT THE EPICURES. 


The bill which has been introduced in both 
houses of Congress, with the full approval of the 
Food Administration and of President Wilson, 
looking to a more strict economy of food, is aimed 
primarily at the epicures who, in hotels, restau- 
rants and dining cars, in spite of the public needs 
and the wheatless and meatless days voluntarily 
accepted by a large portion of the community, go 
on ordering costly and superfluous items in the 
menu, and occasion a prodigious amount of waste. 
The bill does not fix prices, but it so far extends 
the President’s authority under the Food Control 
Act as to permit him to issue rules and regula- 
tions which will place limits upon the amounts of 
food which may be served to individual orders in 
public places. It will do the life-long gormandizer 
no harm to have some of his extravagances cur- 
tailed for the public good. Incidentally, it may 
make some difference with his doctor’s bills, 


MAJOR GARDNER’S DEATH. We 
The death at Camp Wheeler, Georgia, of Major 
Augustus P. Gardner of Massachusetts, after a 
brief illness from pneumonia, was made the occa- 
sion of the unusual tribute of the adjournment of 
both houses of Congress. Major Gardner last 
May resigned the seat in Congress which he had 
held for sixteen years, in order that he might en- 
ter the army. He had long been one of the most 
earnest advocates of proper preparedness, and 
had been a thorn in the flesh of the pacifists in 
Congress and out. When the declaration of war 
came, he lost no time in giving up his important 
position in the House, in order that he might 
take an active personal part in the struggle; and, 
although he had passed the meridian of life and 
was not in rugged health, he later asked to be 
demoted from the rank of Colonel to that of 
Major in order that he might serve directly with 
troops. His life was given for his country as 
directly as if he had been leading a charge of 
American troops “somewhere in France,” 


THE CASE OF CAILLAUX. 

The arrest of Former Premier Caillaux of 
France on a charge of treason is one of the most 
sensational incidents of the week. Not the least 
sensational feature of it is the fact that a part 
of the evidence which led up to the arrest was fur- 
nished by our own State Department, on the basis 
of the secret correspondence which went on 
through Count von Luxburg, the German Minis- 
ter to Argentina. The mysterious visit which 
Caillaux made to Argentina and Brazil in 1914; 
his subsequent visit to The Hague, where he met 
some members of the German Reichstag; and his 
later visit to Florence, where incriminating docu- 
ments are reported to have been found in the safe 
of a bank which had been rented under the maiden 
name of Madame Caillaux, abundantly justify his 
arrest, and go far to sustain the charge that he 
was engaged in underground negotiations with 
Germany looking to the conclusion of peace at 
any price, and the surrender of everything for 
which France was fighting. It will go hard with 
Caillaux if the charges are proven. 


AN IMPORTANT ARREST. 

Important developments may follow the arrest 
at Newport News of Walter Sporeman, a former 
officer of the German navy, who, clad in the uni- 
form of an American army captain, is alleged to 
have been discovered in the act of trying to ex- 
plode the ammunition magazine at Camp Morri- 
son. Detectives had followed Sporeman in visits 
which he made to Washington, Baltimore and 
Norfolk, and various army and navy posts, and 
his arrest was no surprise. The letters and other 
documents found in his possession point to an ex- 
tended conspiracy, in which a number of “enemy 
aliens” of high position are implicated. The 
crime with which he is charged is one that carries 
the death penalty, if he is convicted, and it is ex- 
pected that he will be tried by naval court mar- 





Continued on page 110, 
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Paramount Pictures Corporation is to present one of 
the most notable of all motion picture achievements, Ben- 





jamin Chapin in “Children of Democracy,” a series of 
ten two-reel features, each complete in itself and each 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF LINCOLN | 


great President, Abraham Lincoln’s father, and the first 

Abraham Lincoln, grandfather of the President. 
Abraham Lincoln was noted as a humorist, a kindly 

humorist, and “Children of Democracy” is crowded with 





BENJAMIN CHAPIN IN PARAMOUNT’S “THE SON OF 
DEMOCRACY.” 


telling a dramatic chapter in the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
the most lovable of that of any American. 

Benjamin Chapin has given his life to the portrayal of 
Abraham Lincoln on the lecture platform, on the stage 
and on the screen. For five years he has engaged in mak- 
ing “Children of Democracy,” which now, for the first 
time, is to be available for exhibitors. No other living 
man could produce such a series of features as make up 
“Children of Democracy.” Mr. Chapin from boyhood has 





THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


been a disciple of Abraham Lincoln. He is known as one 
of the greatest living Abraham Lincoln authorities. For 
years he has lectured on Lincoln, produced J.incoln 
plays and vaudeville sketches, appearing in them all in 
the character of Abraham Lincoln. In stature, in face 
and in manner he is a living reproduction of Lincoln. 

In “Children of Democracy” Mr. Chapin portrays the 


smiles and laughs, as well as with heart throbs and stir- 
ring patriotic moments. Mr. Chapin, an actor and play- 
wright as well as a man who loves Lincoln, has made 
first an absorbing picture, a drama that would hold in- 
terest even though its leading character were fictitious. 
There are rousing hand-to-hand conflicts, for both Abra- 
ham Lincoln and his father, like all strong men of 
their time, were fighters. 


Mr. Chapin’s talent in directing children is shown in 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN (BENJAMIN CHAPIN) AND HIS 
BOYS MEET AN OLD FRIEND 


charming stories of the boy Lincoln and his playmates. 
They were real boys and girls, Mr. Chapin ‘shows. 
Throughout he establishes the fact that Abraham 
Lincoln was above all a human being. Additional 
information about this interpretation by Mr. Chapin 
can be found in our issue of January 3. 
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As a nation we are united in spirit and intention. I pay little heed to those who tell 
me otherwise. I hear the voices of dissent—who does not? I hear the criticism and 
clamor of the noisily thoughtless and troublesome. I also see men here and there fling 
themselves in impotent disloyalty against the calm, indomitable power of the nation. I hear 
men debate peace who understand neither its nature nor the way in which we may attain 
it with uplifted eyes and unbroken spirits. But I know that none of these speaks for the 


nation. They do not touch the heart of anything. They may safely be left to strut their 
uneasy hour and be forgotten.—President Wilson. | 
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CHRISTMAS PATRIOTISM 


The schools of St. Joseph, Missouri, closed on 
December 14, this year, in order to save coal during 
the cold weather. I was so fortunate as to have an 
invitation to the closing exercises of the Central High 
School and Junior College, and shall long remember 
the occasion. Never have I seen anywhere a more 
splendid spirit of co-operation or of patriotism than 
the school exhibited. 

After two or three short addresses by a couple of 
us outsiders, the program of the high school began 
with the presentation of a large American flag to the 
school by the president of the girls’ glee club. It was 
a splendid, large silk flag, which must have cost a 
good many dollars. This was followed by a young 
man, president of the school senate, who presented 
to the school, in the name of that body, a service flag 
with twenty-five stars representing the young men 
who had gone from the high school into the army. 
Then there was a presentation of a Red Triangle flag 
and the account that, in connection with the drive for 
funds for the Y. M. C. A. war service, the students had 
raised about $700. Then a Red Cross flag was 
presented. 

Then Miss Ferguson, in charge of the domestic art 
in the school, came forward with a list of students 
who had helped in one form of service or another for 
the young men at the front, but the list proved to be 
too long to read. She had also samples of sweaters, 
mufflers and wristiets which the girls had made 
amounting to about 100 sets in all, which had cost the 
students $400 for the yarn alone. Each one of the 
twenty-five students who had gone out from the high 
school had been equipped with a full set and some 
seventy-five others had been sent out for army use. 

It had been a standing custom at the high school 
that each girl in the domestic economy department 
should be allowed to make a Christmas cake which 
she might take home, but this year they had all voted 
to send these to the soldiers; and so each of the young 
men from the high school, as well as a number of 
others, would receive a Christmas*cake from the 
school. 

The art department had also participated, in that 
they had furnished Christmas cards for all the young 
men from the school and a number of others, and the 
English denartment had assisted in composing poems 
and suitable sentiments to be placed upon these cards. 

At the close of the session a large number of young 
women came forward to get yarn that they might knit 
during the vacation. Never have I seen a finer spirit 
of enthusiasm and co-operation among the students 
of any school. The young ladies were evidently not 
behindhand in their enthusiasm for the cause. Such 
co-operation as this should win the war. 

Henry S. Curtis. 
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PASSAGES LAUDING THE HOHENZOL- 
LERNS ELIMINATED 


New York City has arranged to eliminate from the 
textbooks of the public schools all laudatory refer- 
ences to the Germain Emoperer or the history of the 
Hohenzollerns. The work of eliminating the objec- 
tionabie passages will be done by eight high school 
teachers of German whose lcyalty is unquestioned. 
Many other cities throughout the country have taken 
the same action. Why should not every school dis- 
trict in the United States have these objectionable 
passages removed from the textbooks in use, and why 
should this not be done at once?—N. E. A. December 
Bulletin. 


TEACHING AMERICANISM 


A teacher of history and geography to the sev- 
enth graders in the Sheridan School, Miss Bessie 
P. Knight, has adopted a method of teaching 
Americanism which seems to us well calculated 
to serve the purpose in mind. It appears that 
about seventy-five per cent. of her pupils are the 
children of foreign-born parents, so she asked 
the children to inquire of their parents why they 
came to America. 


The question is a perfectly proper one, and no 
loval citizen would hesitate to answer it. No par- 
ent interested in the welfare of his children and 
in sympathy with the institutions of this country 
should fail to appreciate the wisdom of making it 
clear to his children that he had good reasons for 
coming to this country, and what they were. In 
no other way, probably, could he teach his children 
a better lesson in patriotism than by instructing 
them in the inducements which led him to select 
America rather than some other country for his 
future home when he left the old country. 


Furthermore, the mere request to formulate an 
answer to this question may in some cases induce 
the foreign-born parents to think more clearly than 
they have heretofore upon the advantages they 
have gained in coming to America, and perhaps to 
appreciate more fully the privileges of American 
citizenship. 

To stimulate thinking along this line is to fur- 
nish the foreign-born citizen with his own an- 
swer, based upon his own experience, in reply to 
the alien propagandist who would have him under- 
value the institutions under which he has cast his 
tot. Indeed, this is an exercise in which native- 
Dorn parents might well have a part in answer to 
the question: Why do they take pride in being 
citizens of this Republic and choose to live here 
rather than anywhere else? We may be habitu- 
ally indifferent about many things of importance, 
nerhaps easily influenced in maiters relating to 
our duties as citizens by demagogs and shallow 
agitators ; but when we have taken pains properly 
to estimate our advantages as American citizens 
and have expressed this estimate in definite form, 
even to ourselves, our judgment about the matter 
becomes more clear and certain. 


The answers coming in to the Sheridan School 
ure for the greater part just what might have been 
expected. They show that these foreign-born 
people “came over” to America for better living 
conditions, for larger political freedom, in order 
to escape the class distinctions and class limitations 
of the Old World and for the opportunity to suc- 
ceed on merit, which they tell us is offered more 
freely here than in Europe. 


It is an illuminating symposium. It is not too 
much to assume that every father and mother who 
has furnished these answers in good faith has ex- 
perienced a new sense of identification with the 
country of adoption and a new feeling of pride in 
the Stars and Stripes. Miss Knight’s plan for 
teaching patriotism would seem to be a good one 
for more general application—Minneapolis Trib- 
une. 
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BOY TROUBLES 
TROUBLES OF THE CITY DOY* 

Mentally—His training does not include enough 
knowledge of nature. Many foolish interests at- 
tract his attention. The city provides so many 
conveniences that the boy is not taugh: to depend 
upon his own resources. He does not know the 
advautages of early rising. His motto is “late to 

late to rise.” 
Pg hc tiee = Waucation to be along more prac- 
tical lines. Provide constructive entertainment 
ior boys. Send the boy to the country for the 
summer. “Early to bed, eafly to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise.” ; 

Morally—The city boy is continually seeing bad 
examples. He is often forced to play in the streets 
because of the lack of public playgrounds. He 
spends five hours in school, nine hours asleep, leav- 
ing ten hours to be occupied otherwise ; much of 
this time he spends on the street. To occupy his 
spare time he often obtains employment as a news- 
boy or as a messenger. His duties require him 
to enter undesirable places. The amusements in 
the city are not always elevating. 

Remedies—Opportunities for healthful play. 
Afford the boy the onportunity to spend his time 
in a profitable way. Enact an ordinance forbidding 
boys to enter undesirable places during the con- 
duct of their duties. Provide proper regulation 
of amusements. 

Physically—The city boy’s health is injured by 
overeating, smoking, late rising, impure air, im- 
pure water, improperly cooked foods, irregular 
hours. He is exposed to contagious diseases. His 
playgrounds are often on the dangerous thorough- 
fares. He is compelled to do little muscular work. 

Remedies—Teach health, hygiene, sanitation, 
and proper physical culture in all schools. Have 
more and better playgrounds. 

Financially—The city affords so many oppor- 
tunities to spend money that the boy does not 
realize the value of a dollar. 

Remedies— Encourage the boy to earn his spend- 
ing money. 

Socially—It is not easy for the boy in school 
to select his companions. Pool rooms are the 
gathering places for many city boys. The unregu- 
iated dance hall of the city offers attractions to the 
boy. 

Remedies—Promote social centres. Promote 
social gatherings, athletic contests. and other com- 
petitions for the young people. 


TROUBLES OF THE COUNTRY BOY.* 


Mentally—The facilities offered for education 
are extremely limited. School buildings are poorly 
constructed and lacking in equipment. The coun- 
try school is usually the training ground for new 
teachers. The absence of library facilities limits 
the opportunities for good reading. The country 
boy must work at least one-half of the year in the 
field. This limits his opportunity for education. 
Few public lectures of educational value are given 
i the country. The country boy works so hard 
that he is too tired to study. 

Morally—The gathering place for the boy is 


*National Cash R2gister Company. 
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usually in the tobacco shed or the barn. Card 
games, smoking, drinking, etc. generally take 
place here. The only amusement is an occasional 
dance or lawn fete. The country boy comes to 
the city seeking amusement and he is susceptible 
to bad influences. 

Physically—The home is usually not equipped 
with proper bathing, or ventilating, or heating 
facilities. The country boy is not taught per- 
sonal hygiene. He has no physical culture in- 
structions to offset the effects from certain classes 
of farm labor. He usually eats too much. 

Financially—-His daily worl: does not provide a 
training for business methods. He is unable to 
tell what he makes on a certain crop. All finan- 
cial affairs on the farm are logsely kept. The coun- 
try boy seldom has an opportunity to handle money. 

Socially—The country offers too few oppor- 
tunities for proper social gatherings. Families 
are not neighborly enough. The few entertain- 
nents that they do have are of an inferior type. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH NEW PROBLEMS 


Dear Sir: The war has vlaced us face to face with 
new school problems. They demand our immediate 
attention. The patrons expect us to find a solution 
and find it quickly. 

First some facts to give you a view of the situation 
not alone in Buhl, but in many agricultural com- 
munities and others. 

Buhl, located in an agricultural section: stock, 
grains, seeds, fruits, vegetables, hay, irrigated coun- 
tiy, intensive farming calling for large numbers of 
laborers. 

School district six miles square, 775 pupils, use six- 
teen wagons for transportation. fifty-five per cent. of 
enrollment country boys and girls, 200 in high school, 
i25 in seventh and eight grades. 

Community has sent 156 of its young men to the 
colors. 

Labor situation very critical. Must use boys and 
girls. Wages four dollars to seven dollars per day, 
seventy-five dollars to $100 per month and board. 
Children make as high as four dollars per day. Spring 
work begins about April 1, closing about November 1 
to 15. Sixty-five per cent. of students of upper grades 
and high school left last spring before close of school 
on May 18. Large number of students will be out 
three to four months. It will be necessary to let more 
of them go next spring. 

Problem: How to give the boys and girls the educa- 
tion and yet make ?#t possible for the farmers to pro- 
duce the crops. 

My solution: T have recommended a six-day week 
from December 1 to April 15, and a five-day week from 
September 1 to December 1. The schools will close 
on April 15 under this plan. This will make it pos- 
sible for us to do our work well and make it possible 
for nearly all students to do the work. Use of 
wagons complicates situation as it is almost necessary 
to apply six-day plan to all grades Some object to 
applying plan because they believe it will be too hard 
on little folks. 
apply plan to grades above sixth and continue old 
plan for other grades. 


3y extra expense of $1,000 we could 


Please give me a few suggestions on adapting the 
high school to war conditions. 
C. G. Manning, 
Superintendent, Buhl, Idaho. 
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THE PERMANENT VALUES IN EDUCATION. By 
Kenneth Richmond. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Cloth. 136 pp. Price, $1.25. : 
This is an exceedingly interesting and stimulating 

book. There can be no question that we need such 

a book, that all of us need it. This gleaning from 

the educational masters, whether national or individ- 

ual, is a noble service. 

Here are the chapter heads: Jewish and Greek 
Ideals, Roman and Medieval Ideals, The Renaissance, 
Comenius and the “Pansophical Way,” Milton and 
Caste Education, Locke and the Quest for Truth, 
Rousseau and Social Liberty, Pestalozzi’s Work, The 
Creed of Froebel, Herbart and the Exact Method. 

This is far more than a synopsis or résumé of the 
life and works of each of these men or nations, be- 
cause it successiully aims to focus the best contribu- 
tion of each upon the improvement of social condi- 
tions in the twentieth century. The author well savs 
that failure to promote a knowledge of social condi- 
tions is not only a mistake but a disgrace. 

Kenneth Richmond’s test of virtue in all philosophy 
and pedagogy is wheather the interpretation of the 
facts of ovr social life tends to unite or divide opinion. 


FVERYDAY ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Emma 
Miller Bolenius, Newark, N. J... New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 340 pp. Illustrated. Price, 80 
cents. 

“English interwoven with everyday life” is the slo- 
gan of Emma Miller Botenius, long-time teacher of 
English in the high school of Newark, New Jersey, 
and author of “The Teaching of Oral English.” Her 
theory is that a textbook in English should weave 
English work into the very warp and woof-of the 
pupil’s daily life. 

Boys and girls must have something to say before 
they try to say it, hence she has forty pages on “How 
to Get Ideas.” It is safe to say that there will be no 
nap-taking in the English hour where “Everyday 
English Composition” is used. A “live wire” is a mild 
suggestion. It is surely a thriller for teacher as 
well as for the pupils. It certainly does tie up the 
school and everyday life. It is on the community 
trail surely. The child kas to express “himself” him- 
self, his own ideas in his own language from his own 
initiative. It makes live language inevitable. 


-—_—— 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By James Mil- 
ton O'Neill, University of Wisconsin: Craven Lay- 
cock, Dartmouth College. and Robert Leighton 
Scales, Dartmouth College. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. «Gloth. 492 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In multitude of counselors is wisdom and it seems 
to be quite in fashion to have a triune authorship of 
a textbook. Nowhere would such a combination 
seem to be more appropriate than in the leadership 
of young people in the art of effective appeal to 
those whom they would convince and win. The mul- 
tiplicity of texts on debating would seem to imply an 
increased interest in public speech. There are other 
indications of such intensified interest. As never be- 
fore, men and women of all classes are seeking power 
and influence through public speech and argumenta- 
tive conversation. No college fulfills its mission 
today unless it magnifies the art of effective argu- 
mentation. 

It is fifteen years since the book by Laycock an 
Scales created quite a sensation in university circles 
by the demonstration of the possibility of making the 
principles of argumentation simple and clear through 
a new and more orderly arrangement of material. 
Now that competition in this field is acute, they have 
sought the aid of the professor of rhetoric and ora- 
tory in the University of Wisconsin in adapting it to 
the latest needs of this argumentative age. 





INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC. An Elementary Text 
for Boys in Industrial, Technical, Vocational and 
Trades Schools both Day and Evening. By Nelson 
L. Roray, Jersey City. 1012 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth, with eighty-six 
illustrations. 

Mr. Roray has developed exceptional ability in 
directing high schoo! boys to attain efficiency in the 


intellectual as well as the working phase of indus- 
trial education. He has learned how to inspire boys 
to want to do the most of the best work in the best 
way. This textbook is the masterpiece of all the 
teachers in the Industrial High School of Jersey City. 
In five years the manuscript was the text of 
thirty classes, and each year all who taught it came to- 
gether with suggestions for a nearer approach to effi- 
ciency until the last year, when there were practically 
no suggestions of change, and then Mr. Roray sub- 
mitted it for publication, 

A careful study of the book reveals the masterful- 
ness of the conception of what such a book should 
be and of the embodiment of the ideal in a real work- 
able book. There are seventy-nine lessons, each 
highly practical, with such progress from one stage 
of attainment to the next as to make it easy for a 
student to become himself a master workman, while 
intensifying his discipline. 


MAKERS OF OUR HISTORY. By John Thomson 
Faris. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 400 np. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 

This is a book abounding in information and ade- 
quate in inspiration for children through_ brief 
sketches of Franklin, Washington, Robert Morris, 
Daniel Boone, Jefferson, Hamilton, George Rogers, 
Clark, Robert Fulton, Webster, Audubon, Eli Whit- 
ney, John Quincy Adams, Peter Cooper, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Lincoln, Longfellow, Greeley, Grant, Edison, 
Sam Houston, Robert E. Lee, Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
Cyrus W. Field, Francis Parkman, Mark Twain, John 
Muir, Sidney Lanier and Alexander Graham Bell. The 
works of *these twenty-eight Americans lay in many 
fields, in government, war, industry, literature and 
science. Each life has been so described as to show 
how its greatness lay largely in overcoming obstacles 
and to torm in the young reader’s mind certain ideals 
for himself. 


THE OBSERVATION OF TEACHING. By C. R. 
Maxwell, Whitewater, Wisconsin. Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 70 cents. 
We had not supposed there was any field of education 

untouched by the book-maker, but there appears to have 

been one feature of education unappropriated by the 
maker of teachers’ books, and Mr. Maxwell seems to have 
had the wit to see that there was no book for the stu- 
dents in the normal or city training school regarding 

“observation” of teachers in their work, nor for the 

training school teacher for the observation of student- 

teachers, and he has a book so complete that there would 
seem to be no other book on the subject, but there will 
probably be others. 


-_—— 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack London. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Theodore C. 
Mitchell, principal of Jamaica High School, New York 
City. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 25 
cents. 

The introduction by Mr. Mitchell is biographical and 
critical and a valuable aid to those who would drink deep 
of Jack London’s great story. “The Call of the Wild” 
is fascinating in form and style, and wonderfully sug- 
gestive in thought. 

The publishers have given us a small and attractive 
book which one can carry around in his pocket and read. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS. American and _ foreign. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Price, 10 cents. 
A complete collection of patriotic and folk songs 

of America with several national hymns of foreign 
birth is found in this useful little pamphlet. There 
are all songs that are needed for everyday use gath- 
ered together compactly, with not an unfamiliar one 
among them. 








Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, Wc. Ask 
MURINE EY® REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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« EDUCATIONAL NEWS «w 


- This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
ofthe country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 




















Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 

24-26: Vocational Educational Associ- 
ation of the Middle West. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Samuel J. Vaughn, 

orthern Illinois State Normal 

hool, president; Leonard W. 
Wahlstrom, Francis Parker School 
Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
a president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


21-23: are Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York ‘City, assistant secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Muan- 
gum, Oklahoma, resident; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James “ 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 


22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


25-March 1: pgertment of Superin- 
tendence, A. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E. Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 


MARCH. 
4-6: Religious Education Association. 
Atlantic City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


27-28: Southern Educational Council. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


28-30: West Tenmessee Teachers As- 
sociation. ‘Memphis. Ww. E. 
Vaughan, president. 


28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 


JUNE. 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400’ Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 

6-9: Colorado Education Association: 
Grand Junction, November 6-8: Pue- 
blo, November 7. 8, 9: Denver. No- 
vember ee 2 as Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. President Ar- 
thur J. Roberts of Colby College an- 
nounces thet with the reopening of 
the college for the winter term, the 
schedule of recitations will be cur- 
tailed to save fuel. Recitations will 
begin at 10 o'clock instead of 8 


o’clock, four mornings a week, clos- 
ing at 5.30 in the afternoon instead 
of 4 o'clock, thus utilizing the warm- 
est hours of the day. Two recitation 
buildings will be closed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. “The teaching by 
the professor in his classroom on 
the subjects within the scope of 
his chair ought to be absolutely 
free,”- states President Lowell of 
Harvard, in his annual report to the 
board of trustees. “The professor 
must teach the truth as he has 
found it and sees it. This is the 
primary condition of academic 
freedom, and any violation of it 
endangers intellectual progress. 
For experience has proved that 
knowledge can advance. or at least 
can advance most rapidly, only by 
the means of an unfettered search 
for truth on the part of those who 
devote their lives to seeking it in 
their respective fields, and by com- 
plete freedom in imparting — to 
their pupils the truth that they 
have found. 

“Tf the teaching in the classroom 
is to be absolutely free, it is also 
essential that it be confidential. 
This does not mean, however, that 
such teaching be secret, brt that 
what is said in the classroom 
should not be published. If the 
remarks of the instructor were re- 
peated by the pupils in the public 
press he would be subjected to 
constant criticism by people~- not 
faniiliar with the subject, who mis- 
understood his teaching; and, what 
is more, he would certain!y be mis- 
quoted, because kis remarks would 
be reported by the student without 
their context or the. qualifications 
that give them their accuracy. Also 
the professor himself must not re- 
port his remarks made in the in- 
timacy of the classroom. Of course 
lectures open to the public stand 
on a different footing. 

“But every professor must be 
wholly unrestrained in publishing 
the results of his studv in the field 
of his professorship, for the object 
of institutions of learning is not 
only the acquisition but also the 
diffusion of knowledge. It has 
been pointed out that the professor 
ought not to publish his classroom 
lectures as such in the daily press. 
That does not mean the denial of 
the right to publish them in a book, 
or their substance in a learned 
periodical. It is needless to add 
that for the dignity of his profes- 
sion. for the maintenance of its 
privileges, as well as for his own 
reputation among his fellows, 
whatever he writes or savs on his 
own subject should be uttered as a 
scholar in a scholarly tone and 
form. This is a matter of decorum. 
not of discipline, to be remedied 
bv a suggestion, not by a nenalty. 

“In troublous times much more 
serious difficulty, and much more 
confusion of thought. arises from 
the question of the right of a pro- 


fessor to express his views with- 
out restraint on matters lying out- 
side the sphere of his professor- 
ship. This is not a question of 
academic freedom in its true sense, 
but of the personal liberty of the 
citizen. It has nothing to do with 
liberty of research and instruction 
in the subject for which the pro- 
fessor occupies the chair that 
makes him a member of the univer- 
sity. The fact that a man fills a 
chair of astronomy, for example, 
confers on him no special knowl- 
edge of, and no peculiar right to 
speak upon, the protective tariff. 
His right to speak about a subject 
on which he is not an authority is 
simply the right of any other man, 
and the question is simply whether 
the university or college by employ- 
ing him as a professor acquires a 
right to restrict his freedom as a 
citizen. 

“The gravest queations, and the 
strongest feelings, in regard to this 
question. of academic freedom arise 
from action by a professor bevond 
his chosen field and outside of his 
classroom. Here he speaks only 
as a citizen. By appointment to a 
professorship he acquires no rights 
that he did not possess before. 
The argument in favor of a restrain- 
ing power on the part of the goOv- 
erning boards of colleges and uni- 

versities is based upon the fact that 
e extreme or injudicious remarks 
that shock public sentiment a pro- 
fessor can do great harm to the in- 
stitution with which he is con- 
nected. That is truc, and -some- 
times a professor thoughtlessly 
does an injury that is without jus- 
tification. 

“In spite, however, of the risk 
of injury to the institution, the ob- 
jections to academic restraint upon 
what professors may say as citi- 
zens seem to me far greater than 
the harm done by leaving them 


free. In the first place, such re- 
straint would produce a_ sense of 
humiliation and _ irritation. If a 


college or university censors what 
its professors sav, if it restrains 
them from uttering something that 
it does not approve, it thereby as- 
sumes responsibility for that which 
it nermits them to sav. This is 
logical and inevitable, but it is a 
resporsitbility which an _ institution 
of learning would be very nnwise 
in assuming. 

“There is no middle ground. 
Either the university assumes full 
responsibility for permitting its 
professors to express certain opin- 
ions in public, or it assumes no 
reponsibility whatever. and leaves 
them to be dealt with like other 
citizens hy the public authorities 
according to the laws of the land. 

“Surelv abuse of speech, abuse of 
authority and arbitrary restraint 
and friction would be reduced if 
men kent in mind the distinction 
between the privilege of academic 
freedom and the common right of 
personal libertv as a citizen, be- 
tween what may properly be said 
in the classroom and what in pub- 
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lic. 3ut it must not be forgotten 
that all liberty and every privilege 
implies responsibilities. Profes- 
sors should speak in public, soberly 
and seriously, not for notoriety or 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
Knitting in class- 


self advertisement.” 


In order to aid in the conservation 
of the fuel supply Harvard an- 
nounces that Sever and the New Lec- 
ture Hall, two of the largest recita- 
tion buildings under the faculty of 
arts and sciences, will be closed dur- 
ing the mid-year examination period 
which extends from January 24 to 
February 11. This decision has made 
it necessary to shift somewhat the 
schedule of tests and hold many ex- 
aminations in the afternoon, for 
without the use of Sever and the New 
Lecture Hall, the college has not 
enough recitation rooms to hold all 
examinations in the morning hours. 

SALEM. The State 
School at Salem has unfurled a ser- 
vice flag with twenty stars. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. It has been de- 
cided that Yale’s junior prom this 
year will be confined to a one-day af- 
fair. The senior and sophomore ger- 
mans and many of the fraternity teas 
will be eliminated. 

It is planned to have the guests all 
dine at the University Commons, 
where war menus will be served, thus 


doing away with expensive hotel 
costs. 
MERIDEN. The pupils of the 


public schools gave $1,000 to the 
Red Cross and made more than 
20,(00 articles for the organization. 


Normal . 


room has been stopped by Talcott 
Williams, director of the Columbia 
School of Journalism. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, girls in the 
fourth year class have been turning 
out socks and sweaters to the accom- 
paniment of lectures on international 
relations and the history of journal- 
ism. Gradually the custom has 
spread. Yesterday when the class 
reassembled after Christmas holidays 
Dr. Williams was confronted with 
several additional pairs of clicking 
needles. He announced shortly that 
knitting must cease, and he gave 
five minutes for the girls to put away 
their work. 

The classroom output of one stu- 
dent since Columbia opened has been 
the following articles: Two sweaters, 
five helmets, three pairs of wristlets, 
six pairs of socks, one muffler. Most 
of these went to soldiers of the Rain- 
bow Division. Other knitters have 
accomplished nearly as much. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

CARLISLE. Superintendent John 
C. Wagner of this city was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Pennsyi- 
vania State Educational Associa- 
ticn, succeeding the late David S. 
Keck. 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 
The school children of Westmore- 
land county have purchased seven 
acres of the site of the famous 
Bushy Run Battlefield, near Har- 
rison City, where Colonel Bouquet 
was attacked and narrowly escaped 


defeat by the Indians in 1763, while 
acvancing from Fort Ligonier to 
the relief of the beleaguered gar- 
rison at Fort Pitt during Pontiac’s 
War. 

_The Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety has already appropriated 
$2,500 for a monument to be erected 
on this site. 

JOHNSTOWN. A pupil in the 
eighth grade of the Somerset 
School, Adelaide Picking, contrib- 
utes this to the Johnstown School 
News, an unusually well edited and 
printed school paper :--— 

“The children of many of our 
public schools are being taught by 
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a new method in education known 
as departmental work, and which, 
i think, is far superior to the old 
methods of teaching which are still 
being followed in many schools 
not so eager to adopt newer and 
more advanced ideas. 

“By the use of this method, both 
teachers and pupils are benefited. 
The teacher may concentrate his 
efforts on that particular branch oi 
study which he feels he car teach 
best, and become more proficient 
along that line and so make the 
work more impressive for the pu- 
pils. 

“Every child, to learn’ well, 
should have, first of all, a good in- 
structor; one who thoroughly un- 
derstands the subject. This in- 
duces the pupil to apply himseit 
with greater interest and he be- 
comes more proficient. 


“By the older methods one 
teacher is forced to teach all the 
branches of the curriculum no 
matter how many there are: being 
proficient in some, yet teaching 
others he does not know very 
much about, greatly to the mis- 
fortune of the pupils. 

“One of the arguments advance:l 
against this plan of teaching is 
that the children waste much time 
in passing from room to room; the 
time is not lost if children go in 
orderly manner, besides this chang- 
ing gives the pupil exercise and a 
short rest which enables him to 
start his next recitation with 
greater interest. 

“This method of teaching is well 
carried out at the Somerset-street 
School, which is one of the larg- 
est buildings in the city. The 
seventh and eighth grades work 
together, while the fifth and sixth 
also follow the plan. 

*] have learned more by this 
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method and hope all the schools 
will adopt it.” 

The Johnstown School News, a 
paper published by the elementary 
grades of the public schools, has 
been printed since 1912, for the 
purpose of communication between 
schools and so that outsiders could 
be informed of the pupils’ work. 
It has proved an education for the 
pupils in reading, critical work, and 
a motive for good essays. It also 
kelps in the vocabularies of the 
pupils, as well as being a source of 
raising money. 

All profits are given to equip the 
print shop. The price per copy is 
one cent, or thirty cents per year. 
Since the number of copies sold 
annually ranges from 2,800 to 3,000, 
from $125 to $145 profit is realized. 
The paper has already paid $9009 
into the print shop and the new 
roller press which has been pur- 
chased vas paid for by the School 
News. 

SHARPSBURG. Floyd C. Flory, 
supervising principal of the Sharps- 
burg schools, has resigned his posi- 
tion to engage in Y. M. C. A. work 
with the _American Expeditionary 
Force in France. 

NEW CASTLE Superintendent 
G. A. Dickson has purchased a tract 
of twelve acres on which to erect a 
building for a Junior High School, 
and which can be used for various 
play activities 

PHILADELPHIA. The board of 
trustees of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania has unanimously adopted a 
resolution striking the names of Em- 
peror William of Germany and 
Count Johann von Bernstorff, former 
German ambassador to the United 
States, from the university list of 
those holding honorary degrees. 


By reason of the scarcity of 
draughtsmen in the business offices 
and plants about Philadelphia, the 
board of education has decided to 
admit women to the courses in ar- 
chitectural and mechanical drawing 
in the public schools. More than 100 
women are now employed in draught- 
ing work about the city, and an en- 
rollment of at least 500 is expected. 

Stare COLLEGE. Increased 
training of students for college by 
high schools over private schools is 


indicated by the report of the Regis- 
trar of State College, which shows 
that of the 755 freshmen enrolled this 
year, 639 of them were wholly pre- 
pared in the public schools. Only 
seventy-two came from private pre- 
paratory schools. Forty-four at- 
tended both public and private pre- 
paratory schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALAEAMA. 

PIRMINGHAM. The annual 
meeting of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association is going to be a 
record-breaxer if the energetic 
officers and a city with a hearty 
welcome can accomplish it. The 
officers are: Charles A. Brown, 
president, Birmingham; W. C. Blas- 
ingame, firat vice-president, Au- 
burn; Arthur F. Harmon, second 
vice-president, Selma; Miss Nona 
Jim Ogburn, third vice-president, 
Mentgomery: J. Alexander Moore, 
secretary, Jasper; T. W. Smith, 
treasurer, Montgomery; executive 
committee, Miss Cora Pearson, 
chairman, Florence: W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden: S. S. Murphy, Mobile: 
ex-officio members, the president 
an‘ secretary. 


CENTRAT. STATES. 


INDIANA 

OAKLAND CITY. W. P. Dear 
ing, president of Oakland City Col- 
lege, has announced the close of a 
successful campaign for increasing 
the productive endowment to $200,- 
M00. This institution has been in 
eration for twenty-six years, has an 
annual enrollment of 400 students, and 
has maintained standard four-year 
courses for twenty years 

INDIANAPOLIS [he state 
fuel administrator has refused to 
grant public school demands for coal 
above those of the war industries, 
claiming that the schools will suffer 
less if forced to close than the in- 
dustries. 

Plans are under way for amending 
the state teachers’ pension law so 
that it will be made obligatory for 
every teacher to contribute to the 


fund. At present teachers of each> 
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county and of the larger cities vote 
as units, a majority vote being neces- 
sary to enable the teachers of any 
unit to enjoy the provisions of the 
law. 

The state of Indiana will receive a 
total of $44,034.97 from the Federal 
vocational board for 1918. Purdue 
University, Indiana University, and 
the State Normal School have been 
authorized to offer training for 
teachers under the Smith-Hughes 
act. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. Dr. Frank L. Mc- 
Vey. president of the University of 
Kentucky, was elected president of 
the Association of Kentucky Col- 
leges and Universities at the thir- 
teenth annual meeting here. Other 
officers chosen were: Professor C. 
F. Rumold, Berea College, vice- 
president, and Professor Frank L. 
Rainey, Centre College, secretary- 
treasurer. 

It was the opinion of all present 
that the study of German should 
net be dropped from the high 
school or college curriculum. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. William H. Al- 
len, director of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Service of New York City, has 
just finished a week’s survey of the 
schools here, with particular atten- 
tion to the question of salary in- 
creases. Each of the 900 elementary 
school teachers was asked to submit 
letters on the subject. The expenses 
of the Kansas City survey were cov- 
ered by voluntary contributions from 
the teachers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


MADISON. President J. W. 
Heston of the Madison State 
Normal has strengthened the pro- 
fessional work of the school by the 
appointment of Professor W. J. 
Bell as assistant director of the 
training school and chairman of 
the Bureau of Tests and Measure- 
ments. Professor Bell took his un- 
dergraduate work at the Iowa State 
College. and his graduate work in 
Wisconsin University with a year's 
study and ¢ravel in Europe. He 
has had several years of experience 
as a supervisor in both the public 
and state normal schools of the 
country. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


NEW MEXICO. 

LAS VEGAS. In the article on 
New New Mexico, December 20, 
there was an error in saying that 
there had never been a president 
of the Normal University previous 
to the present president who had 
served more than three years. 
The first two passed that limit. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 
BOISE. Dr. E. A. Bryan, state 


commissioner of education, has is- 
sued to the principals of the vari- 
ous high schools in the state a set 
of proposed rules for governing 
the granting of high school credits 
for agricultural work done off the 
school grounds. 
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In general, as a basis of time 
credits, two hours of farm work 
should equal in value one hour of 
recitation (as in other parts of the 
laboratory system). 

“Records of ‘attendance’ at the 
home project should be kept as 
strictly as those of school attend- 
ance. Over-long hours should be 
discouraged. The same principles 
should be applied for credits in 
home economics.” 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND. The Oregon 


Teachers’ Association elected H. D. 
Sheldon of Eugene, president, and 
A. C. Hampton of La Grande, vice- 
president. E. D. Ressler of Corvallis 
was chosen secretary and J. W. Todd 
of Salem and E. H. Whitney of Port- 
land members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The association voted $100 to start 
a fund for the education of soldiers 
and sailors who are incapacitated by 
the war. 


WASHINGTON. 


EVERETT. Superintendent C. 
R. Frazier has been granted a leave 
of absence and has accepted tenta- 
tively state directorship of Voca- 
tional Education under the Smith- 
Hughes law. If all goes well he 
will later insist upon the accept- 
ance of his resignation here and 
devote himself to the new work. 
Principal A. C. Roberts of the high 
school is elected as superintendent 
during Mr. Frazier’s absence. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. Adoption of 


plans for providing rifle practice in all 
high schools of the country is recom- 
mended by the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice. The 
board also ‘records its belief that 
every effort should be made to in- 
struct all forces of the service in the 
proper use of the rifle and that so far 
as practicable such instruction should 
be completed prior to overseas ser- 
vice. 

Another recommendation of the 
board is that a badge for marksman- 
ship be provided for the men of the 
National Army as well as for those of 
the Regular Army and National 
Guard. 


“The Propagation and Pruning of 
Plants” is the title of a document is- 
sued by the States Relations Service, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, with the object of helping 
teachers in the secondary schools 
to present the subjects in an inter- 
esting and effective way to their pu- 
pils. The document, which is pre- 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 





pared by H. P. Barrows, specialist 
in agricultural education, outlines 
classroom instruction in both sub- 
jects and suggests practicums, pro- 
jects and discussions and gives a 
complete outline of a demonstra- 
tion project in this connection for 
the renovation of an old orchard. 
The section on pruning covers prin- 
ciples, the pruning of fruit trees, 
small fruits, ornamentals and shade 
trees and gives some attention to 
practical tree surgery. It suggests 
a number of Farmers’ Bulletins 
which the teacher will find helpful 
in presenting the subjects. 

States Relations Service Docu- 
ment No. 58, “Types and Breeds of 
Farm Animals,” designed to aid high 
school teachers in dealing wiih ani- 
mal husbandry, contains outlines 
for classroom instruction relating 
to cattle, horses, mules, swine, 
sheep, goats and poultry. 


The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
issued its first detailed report on the 
care which is available for babies and 
mothers in rural districts. This re- 
port is based on a study of the open 
country in a single county in Kan- 
sas and will be followed by reports 
on counties in other states. 

The population in this Kansas 
county is widely scattered, but no 
home is more than twenty miles 
from a doctor, and telephones and 
gond roads minimize the disadvan- 
tages of great distances. In all but 
three of the families visited, the 
father is a farmer or a farm 
worker, and the general level of 
prosperity is high 

The study includes a record of 
the infant deaths among those 
babies who were born at least 
twelve months before the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau agents visited the 
county. The infant mortality rate 
is comparatively low, about one 
death among every twenty-five 
births, but (we quote from the re- 
port) :— 

“The existing rate should not be 
regarded with complacency, for, as 
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Sir Arthur Newholme says: ‘Tf 
babies were well born and well 
cared for, their mortality would be 
negligible. In other words, there 
is no inherent reason why babies 
should die in a community which 
has all the advantages possessed 
by this county—-country life, health- 
ful climate, high standards of liv- 
ing, a high level of intelligence 
abcut matters of health, and means 
wherewith to provide for its 
mothers and babies.” 

' The studies in other states on 
which the bureau is now at work in- 
dicate that in many country homes 
poverty and remoteness, with the 
attendant evils of which maternal 
and infant deaths are a striking 
index, press with a severity un- 
known in this Kansas county. 

Home economics teachers in the 
schools are told in a recent circu- 
lar of the Bureau of Education that 
a special obligation rests upon 
them to take an active part in the 
national food and clothing prob- 
lems arising from the war. They 
are in a strategic position, accord- 
ing to the bureau’s circular, which 
Says -— 

“Teachers of home economics can 
reach into the homes of the pa- 
trons of the public schools and aid 
in extending a knowledge of food 
conditions. They can explain the 
reasons why American families are 
asked to modify some of their food 
habits. They can raise food econ- 
omy to the plane of patriotic ser- 
vice. They can assist families in 
matters of economy so that better 
living conditions can be main- 
tained. Of course, all home econ- 
omics teachers will alter laboratory 
Practices so as to conform to 
present food conditions, but they 
mav do much more; they may care- 
fully make plain the reasons why 
America with her abundance of 
food material asks her people to 
select carefully, use wisely, and 
waste not one particle.” 

The bureau’s circular points out 
that home economics teachers 
have a2lready assisted materially in 
the work of food preservation. They 
can help further, it is asserted, by 
taking pupils on “fruit picking’ 
Picnics to gather fruit for canning 
that would otherwise go to waste. 
‘This will be possible until very late 
in the fall in some sections. The 
product of food preservation may 
be donated to the Red Cross, sent 
to the soldiers in France, used for 
public school lunches or sold for 
some community project. Home 
economics teachers can emphasize 
the cooking of perishable foods and 
reduce the use of the needed 
staples. 

Sewing courses in the schools 
mey also be modified to meet war 
needs. “It should be required that 
half of all class work be done upon 
old material,” savs the bureau. 


“The value in teaching lessons in 


thrift can not be overestimated.” 


Department of Superintendence 
(Atlantic City, February 26-March 1.) 

Tuesday Evening, February 26— 
Addresses of welcome, Charles B. 
Boyer, superintendent, Atlantic City; 
Calvin N. Kendall, state commis- 
sioner of education, New Jersey; 
Governor Walter E. Edge, New 
Jersey. Response, Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradtord, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Colorado, and presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Address, Governor Charles S. 
Whitman of New York. 

Wednesday Forenoon, February 
27—“Centralizing Tendencies in Edu- 
cational Administration”: (a) Limi- 
tations of state control in public edu- 
cation, Payson Smith, state commis- 
sioner of education, Massachusetts; 
(b) The county as a unit for local 
administration, A. S. Cook, county 
superintendent of schools, Towson, 
Md.; (c) The township as a unit for 
local administration, R. B.. Teitrick, 
deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; (d) 
How a state department may stimu- 
late local initiative and increase effi- 
ciency, George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dis- 
cussion: C. P. Cary, state superin- 
tendent, Wisconsin; J. Y. Joyner, 
state superintendent, North Caro- 
lina; Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, state 
superintendent, Washington; A. 
McDonald, superintendent of 
schools, North Dakota; Miss Charl 
Ormond Williams, superintendent of 
education for Shelby County, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Wednesday Afternoon — “Oppor- 
tunity and Leadership in American 
Education,” Alexander Meiklejohn, 
president, Amherst College; Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, president, Univer- 
sity of California; Mrs. Kathryn Sis- 
son McLean, dean of women, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; George P. Vin- 
cent, president, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Elihu Root, New York City. 

Wednesday Evening — “Re-educa- 
tion of Crippled Soldiers,” Major 
Wilson H. Henderson, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. (Sub- 
ject to be announced.) 

Thursday Forenoon, February 28— 
Report of Committee on Investiga- 
tion of “Economy in Time in Educa- 
tion,” Harry B. Wilson, Topeka, 
Kansas; Report of Committee on 
Organization of the National Educa- 
tion Association, William B. Owen, 
Chicago, Ill.; Report of Committee 
on Publicity, Charles H. Judd, 
Chicago, IIll.; Report of Commission 
on Administrative Legislation, 
Charles E. Chadsey, Detroit, Mich.: 
Report of Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with School Boards, Fred M. 
Hunter, Oakland, Cal. 

Business meeting. 

Thursday Afternoon—Round Table 
Conferences. 

Thursday Evening—Address by 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
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United States or by a member of his 
Cabinet. 

Address by Jules J. 
French Ambassador 
States. 

Address, “Message from France,” 
John Huston Finley, president of the 
University of the State of New York. 
_Friday Morning, March 1—‘“‘Na- 
tional Responsibility for the Educa- 
tion of the Colored People,” W. T. 
B. Williams, field agent for the 
Jeanes Fund and the Slater Fund, 
Hampton Institute; R. R. Moton, 
principal, Tuskegee Institute: Kelly 
Miller, dean, Howard University; 
Isaac Fisher, university editor, Fisk 
University. 

Fridav Afternoon—Several topics 
presented relating to the war situa- 
tion by speakers of national promi- 
nence in their special fields. 

_-— 2 ———-- 


The Week in Review 


Jusserand, 
to the United 
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tial, which will obviate the delays in- 
cident to trials in the civil courts. 
BRITISH “MAN-POWER.” 

In his recent official statement, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, British minister of 
National Service, estimated the num- 
ber of German troops who would be 
released from active service on the 
eastern front, by reason of the with- 
drawal of Russia, and who were avail- 
able for use on other fronts, at 1,600,- 
000. This is probably not an over- 
estimate. It shows the magnitude of 
the undertaking before the Allies in 
trying to offset this enormous in- 
crease of Teutonic strength. France 
is already doing her utmost. Italy is 
badly crippled and cannot be counted 
on to do more than to hold her own. 
The military strength of the minor 
Allies is too insignificant to be taken 
into account. The duty of “making 
good” in this time of urgent need rests 
upon Great Britain and the United 
States. As for Great Britain, the 
absolute minimum of additional men 
required, according to Sir Auckland, 
is 450,000—and this from a power 
which, from the beginning of the war, 
has enrolled 7,500,000 men in_ its 
armed forces. 


AMERICA’S PART. 


On the basis of this statement, it 
would appear that the United States 
must furnish more than one million 
men, and must furnish them with all 
possible speed, if the crisis occasioned 
by the defection of Russia is to be 
fairly met. It is humiliating that we 
have not been able properly to arm 
and equip the comparatively feeble 
force that we have already sent 
across, and that we should have to 
rely upon our already burdened Allies 
to lend us guns and ammunition. But 
it is futile to deplore past deficiencies 
or to trace the responsibility for them. 
The thing to do now is to wake up, 
and to leave no stone unturned in the 
work of assembling, drilling, arming 
and equipping the required force. 
There is strength and urgency in 
Winston Spencer Churchill’s appeal to 
Americans: “Come with all your 
might and speed; your weight is 
needed vitally in this struggle and is 
needed soon.” This appeal is re-en- 


forced by the avowed German policy 
of making their contemplated great 
“drive” on the west front before the 
American troops have gone across. 
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The Vital Fact 


Until a man has found some- 
thing worth dying for he has found 
nothing worth living for. And to 
the thousands .of youths now in 
camp and on battlefield has come 
the ennobling call of :the ideal. 
They are stepping up into a higher 
manhood. They are marching on 
to give America’s freedom to the 
oppressed multitudes of the earth. 

Out of this conflict will emerge 
a new earth, a league of nations 
that will never again allow a mili- 
taristic organization to menace 
civilization. 

A still more vital fact is that this 
has become a war of the Peoples 
against the Rulers. Representative 
governments are pitted against the 
absolute monarchies and _ oligar- 
chies. 

It is the uprising of the world. 

It is the revolt of humanity. 

It is the effort of the health of 
civilization to throw off the poison 
of absolutism that has long lain 
latent in its veins. 

A writhing, assassinated world 
has called us, and we have an- 
swered. 

We need to realize this. Every 
mother needs to feel that she is 
sending her boy to fight in the 
noblest conflict ever in history. 

Every preacher needs to believe 
that he can pray with a full and 
honest heart for the men who are 
marching away to save those free 
institutions that Christianity has 
made. 

The die is cast. We have en- 
tered the war. America’s destiny 
is at stake. Democracy is at stake. 
The People—greater and more ma- 
jestic name than the King—expect 
every man to do his duty. 

And out of it all shall come a 
better America, a truer and wiser 
Democracy.—Dr. Frank Crane, 
Hearst’s Magazine. 


7 
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The institutions represented by the 
largest numbers who volunteered for 
the Ambulance Service are listed be- 





low:— 
ee err rer 311 
Yale Serer e. eo ee 192 
Prieeeees +. i cded ve oeks 190 
Dactinceeee «oon wees eam 122 
Come ga;i)..c.-csesees 107 
Caioreel 3. sv s-sasece ba 66 
TRERONE Wack astnnee 56 
GIOIA  .. con acvennaes 49 
mass. & T. 5 isccumevrs 39 
OS rer eern 38 
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“In the seventeen states in which 
the population is more than sev- 
enty-five per cent. rural, from sev- 
enty-five to eighty per cent. of the 
teachers and children are working 
in rural schools. Still more, ap- 
proximately 215,000 of the 600,000 
teachers employed in all schools in 
the United States are today work- 
ing in one-teacher rural schools. 
In other words, fully one-third of 
the teachers employed in_ the 
United States today are working 
alone, with small groups of chil- 
dren, at the difficult problem of 
rural education and rural-life im- 
provement.’—Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


io 


“I’m very much afraid that Jim- 
mie isn’t trying enough,” wrote an 
anxious mother to the teacher. 

“Vou are quite wrong,’ wrote 
back the tired teacher. “Jimmie is 
the most trying boy in the class.”— 
Christian Register. 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES rd * 


to Winnipeg, Canada, was the jumpduring the Holidays 

CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA, made by a graduate of the Cedar Rapids Skninese College 
wa g e School Bulletin “Agency. On Novy. 15 the Snecess Business College of 
innipeg wrote us: “We require a first-class male teacher of Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Pen- 
manship andEnglish. . . . The salary is $125 a month for day and evening classes (three nights 
per week) for the first three months, and if to $150 per month,,for twelve months in the 
satisfactory, we will advance in six months 10 year. . ..”* On Nov. 30 we recommended 
the gee ne candidate and on Dec. 21 he wired us of his appointment to the position, writing 
er ne same time that he had accepted subject to being able to secure passports across ‘the line 
= ch up to that time he had not been able to do. On Jan. 9 we received from 
innipeg a letter irom him saying that he had begun work, Some _ distance, 


and some difficulties, ut e ency won out in 

making the aon BH “Coane Rapids and WINNIPEG, CANADA. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BAKLEEN, Marager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK—437 FTH VEN “Te ” y 
NE 4 FI in 0 y 
‘ YI s AVENUE Teaching as a Business, with chapters 


IE : 3 ! : on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Th - 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in A 











Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Becommends teachers to colleges, pablic anu private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRAT1, Mer. 


——-_ 





MERICAN ::: TEA ’ introduces to Colleges, 

a OREIGCN CHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun 
dreds of high grade positions (ip te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers 
none for registration. : 





teacher fora desirab) . P ey canis 
D esira 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Uniox Sauna e, neu Tern. steal 





PE CIALISTS with good general éducation wanted tor aeparth ent work ib 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Coll 1 i - 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach mn He aio 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fuither 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © ser witinte Redeler 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK °-P<"'0r people. We 
CHARLES W worsens, Prat register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave, candidates. Services 
NORMAN PLA8s, Manager free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


; GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assis 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, a 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 











| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | | 
| teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ _ 6 Beacon St. ae 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


| Long Distance Tele}! one. Manager. 
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N September, 1917, Dr. Winship travelled in | 
connection with lecture engagements 8,000 miles. | 

From October |, 1916, to October 1, 1917, he 

travelled 65,000 miles. 

_» From September 25, 1916, to September 25, 

| 1917, he lectured in 27 universities and colleges: 

~ 30 state normal schools; 24 county institutes; 47 

city teachers’ associations, clubs et al; 5 state associa- 





tions and on several special occasions. 

In the year Mr. Winship travelled in very state 
in the Union except Florida, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 


For dates address either A. E. Winship, Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass., or C. W. Southworth, 6 Beacon Steet, Boston, Mass. 




















New World’s Typewriting Record 
for a School Graduate made on the 


Self Starting 
REMINGTON 


T the International Novice Championship Typewriting Contest 
recently held in New York, Miss Ethel Glaze, operating a Self Starting 
Remington, made a record of 107 words, net, per minute for 15 minutes. 
Miss Glaze had just graduated from Henager’s Business College of Salt 


Lake City. 


She had no special training for this contest other than the 
training given to all its pupils by a good business school. 








Yet only twice in the history of these championship contests has her 
record been surpassed—and then only by specially trained typists of the 
novice class;. 


The typewriter on which a pupil, fresh from business school, can make 
such a record is the machine which every student should learn to operate. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. (Incorporated) New York and Everywhere 




















